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ABSTRACT 

This document presents a comprehensive evaluation of 
Title I of the 1965 Higher Education Act in California whose purpose 
centered around community problem solving and strengthening of 
community service programs of colleges and universities. Also, the 
Act provided for continuing educaiiional programs for adults in urban 
environments, cooperative extension programs, and urban extension 
programs. The central mission of this evaluation project was to 
determine to what extent the selection, funding, and implementation 
of Title I projects in California dturing the past 5 years have been 
successful in achieving the national, state, and local objectives set 
for Title I. The evaluation team found that the Title I Act contains 
a lack of clarity concerning what kinds of activities are 
appropriately and legally fundable under Title I. Four major 
recommendations are made by the evaluation team for developing: (1) 
more adequate communication between Title I project personnel; (2) 
more longevity of service for those who have professional expertise 
in conceptualizing and implementing broad-aim community-oriented 
educational programs; (3) more effective interinstitutional and 
intrainstitutional consortial arrangements for Title I programming; 
and (4) more adequate reporting of the extensive, imputed and 
verifiable consequences of Title I projects. (HS) 
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FOREWORD 

The impetus to initiate a Statewide evaluation of Title I 
in California came from several sources: the desire expressed by 
the Council's Title I staff for an outside objective assessment 
of the program, the concerns of both the Title I Advisory Comm- 
ittee and of the Council members for specific information on the 
accomplishments of this federal program, and the observation of 
the Legislative Analyst in his Analysis of the Budget, 1971-72* 

With these concerns in mind, the Council staff drew up a 
Request for Proposal (RFP) in the spring of 1971, with the intent 
of soliciting from competent researchers in California institutions 
of higher education proposals for a evaluative study of the Title 
I program in California from 196 6 to 1971* Tlie RFP indicated that 
$23,500 in Title I program fundL would be devoted to this study. 
On May 4, 1971, the Council approved the RFP, which subsequently 
was distributed throughout the four segments of higher education 
in California. Five competitive proposals were received in res- 
ponse to this RFP, Following a careful evaluation of these pro- 
posals by the Council staff and the Title I Advisory Committee, 
the proposal submitted by Dr. James Farmer and Dr. Paul Sheats 
of the Graduate School of Education, UCLA, was selected for funding 

The RFP set forth the e'ssential details regarding the admin- 
istration of Title I in California by the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education and the need for evaluating this federal pro- 
gram at this point in its history. The primary objectives of 
the evaluation project were detailed as follows: 



The central mission of the evaluator is to determine 
to V7hat extent the selection, funding, and implementation 
of Title I projects in California during the past five 
years have been successful in achieving the national. 
State, and local objectives set for Title I. This mission 
will require at the outset the very difficult task of 
delineating what the objectives of Title I have been at 
each level of administration and to what degree these 
objectives have changed over time. Evaluation will be 
required at a minimum of three levels of participation: 
the State level, the institutional level (including both 
the institutions of higher education and community agencies), 
and the individual or primary beneficiary level. 

At each of these levels of analysis, four general questions 
will require an answer: 

1. \^at has been the quality of the effects of Title V. 



2. Vlhat has been the magnitude of the effects of Title I? 

3. What has been the persistence of the effect of Title I 

4. How is the quality, magnitude, and persistence (or 
lack of persistence) of the effects of Title I 
related to federal and SL-atc administrative policies? 

In seeking to answer these questions the evaluator should 
bear in mind that the social needs toward which Title I is 
directed are continuing ones which educators, elected offi- 
cials, and community workers will be girappling x^ith long 
into the foreseeable future. It is important then to rec- 
ognize that the product of this evaluative effort must look 
both backward and forvjard: backward in its assessment of 
the results of Title I programs but forward in its trans- 
lation of this assessment into usable policy alternatives 
for future action. 

In addition to these objectives, the RFP laid particular 
stress on the development and documentation of a research method- 
ology that would support the credibility of the evaluation findings. 
Tlie emphasis was a pragmatic one from another standpoint: If the 
study were deemed successful, the approach might well be adopted 
for on-going evaluation of the projects funded yearly by the 
Council staff and could also provide an evaluation model for other 
states, few of which had as yet progressed to the point of compre- 
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hensively assessing their activities under Title I. This latter 
expectation has already been partially fulfilled, as evident 
from the requests received from administrators in other states 
for copies of the report even before the first draft had been 
completed. Similarly the Continuing Education and Coaimunity 
Service administrators in HEV7's Office of Education have per- 
suasively pressed for a presentation of the report at the forth- 
coming Seventh Annual National Conference on Community Service 
and Continuing Education ♦ 

The Director and Dr. Russell Riese, head of the Staff Sec- 
tion on Academic Plans and Programs under v/hich Title I is located 
administratively; Dr. William K. Haldeman, Title I Coordinator; 
and the Title I staff, express their sincere appreciation and 
commend UCLA and the authors of this report for their objective 
and comprehensive evaluation of Title I, HEA, in California. 

Ox^en Albert Knorr 
Director 
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PREFACE 



This prefatory statement was prepared by the members of the 
evaluation team after the first draft of the manuscript was cri- 
tiqued by a panel of authorities on adult and continuing educa- 
tion who have special expertise in Title I including comnmnity 
service and community problem solving programs. A number of 
changes in the format and content of the evalviation report 
resulted from the suggestions mads in these critiques. 

As had been anticipated, there were some matters concerning 
the interpretation of the data and issues involving the methodo- 
logy employed in the study on which the experts differed c\mong 
themselves, It is primarily with reference to these issues that 
this section has been added to the manuscript. Hopefully/ other 
readers of the report, whether lay or professional, may be aided 
by this addendum to understand more clearly some of the parame^ 
ters and preconditions which dictated and limited the scope of 
the study. 

First, comments should be made as to the relative emphasis 
in the study on theory and methodology as opposed to the presen- 
tation of quantifiable data on project successes and failures. 

The Request for Proposals (RFP) recognized * that . a five-year 
evaluation study of Title I programs in the State of California 
could not undertake a project-by -project analysis and comparative 
assessment because of (a) the limited funds available for the 
study and (b) the ex post facto nature of the study. Moreover, 
previous efforts to measure quantitatively the persons involved, 
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the agencies and target . populations reached, and the community 
problems solved had been found to be of limited value in sug- 
gesting guidelines for more effective administration and pro- 
gramming of Title I projects. The RFP for this study specified 
a forward-looking thrust to the effort with heavy emphasi.o on 
theoretical and methodological considerations. The design for 
the study and its methodological base as outlined in detail in 
Chapter II represents an inductive approach to theory building 
for evaluation of broad-aim educational programs. To the extent 
that the report achieves this objective it has important impli- 
cations not only for Title I but for all community-related adult 
education programs. 

The continuing in-process effort throughout the study to 
engage Title I national, State, and project staff in formulating 
and reformulating the objectives of the evaluative effort rein- 
forced the need for theoretical and methodological outputs. 

Second, the members of the evaluation team never perceived 
their role as that of public relations consultants and went to 
some pains to preserve objectivity in the assesment of the in- 
coming data. The fact that this evaluation report is positive 
reflects the situations and circumstances which the evaluation 
team found when project reports and files were examined and when ' 
extensive interviewing of persons from target populations, agencies^ 
and higher education institutions was conducted. The data from 
the files and interviews in the field include many impres- 
sive imputed, and in some cases verified, positive conse- 
quences. These consequences are reported in Chapter IV in con- 



junction with the different models which have been identified 
throughout the evaluation* Each model is descriptive of the dif- 
ferent ways that higher education institutions in the State im- 
plemented the release of educational resources to assist community 
problem solvers. Findings related to strengths and limitations 
of each model are also included. 

Third, in the light of comments from several menibers of 
the panel of consultants, it should be kept in mind that this is 
a California, not a national study. While it might be argued 
that the problems arising in the administration of Title I pro- 
jects in California represent^ in microcosiT^ the difficulties in 
the country as a whole, this report makes no effort to justify 
such a conclusion. 
^ Fourth, the range of consultant reactions to the first 

draft of this report reinforces the belief of the evaluation 
team that confusion as to what Title I was intended to accom- 
plish has made both administration of the Act and evaluation 
by precise performance criteria difficult. 

It has been our assumption that the key work in the enabling 
legislation is "educational." Institutions of higher learning 
^ can educationally assist in the solution of community problems 
without assuming an advocacy role in so doing (See Chapter III). 



For an excellent review of the national picture see the 
unpublished dissertation "Title I of the Higher Education Act 
Its Promise and Performance" by Leonard P. Oliver for the De- 
partment of Education, The University of Chicago, . 1970. 
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To program or evaluate Title I exclusively in terms of specific 
problems solved would, in our view, be both a distortion of the 
"intent" of the Act and a prostitution of a college's or univer- 
sity's educational function. The report which follows is de- 
signed to make this distinction between "education" and "advocacy" 
clear and, more importantly, to conceptualize a system within 
which Title I can be implemented and evaluated. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



The effort to secure federal funding for continuing educa- 
tion programs in institutions of higher learning has had a long 
if relatively unproductive history, "As early as 1940, under 
the auspices of the National University Extension Association 
(NUEA) f a bill v;as introduced in Congress for the purpose of 
securing federal support for general extension activities on a 
basis similar to that already accorded agriculture but on a 
much more modest scale. Sporadically throughout the period 
between 1940 and 1965, both the NUEA and ,the Association of 
State Universities and Land Grant Colleges and its Division of 
General Extension included federal support for general exten- 
sion within their respective legislative programs. 

It is important to note that the legislation proposed and 
introduced by various members of Congress, in both the House 
and Senate, at the urging of these national organizations was 
designed consistently to strengthen general extension in state 
universities and land-grant colleges. These v;ere the institu- 
tions which, under the terms of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914, 
were to "aid in diffusing among the people useful and practical 
information relating to agriculture and home economics, and to 
encourage its application." 



From testimony presented by E.A. Lowe, Associate Director 
of the Georgia Center for Continuing Education, University of 
Georgia, before a Subcommittee .of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor in 1958. This testimony appears in Proceedings 
of the 43rd Annual Meeting of the National University Extension 
Association (Washington, D.C. , 1951, p. 81) • 




There seems little doubt that, as .originally conceived by 
the Johnson administration. Title I would make possible the crea- 
tion of an urban extension service modeled on the demonstrated 
success of cooperative extension and thus release the resources 
of land-grant institutions for application to the solution of 
urban problems. President Johnson, in a dedicating address on 
the Irvine Campus of the University of California on June 20, 
1964/ said: "I foresee the day when an Urban Extension Service 
operated by universities across the country, will do for America 
what the Agricultural Extension Service has done for rural 
America." 

A task force headed by John W. Gardner, then President of 
the Carnegia Corporation of New York, made its report to Presi- 
dent Johnson on November 14, 1964. On the basis of that report, 
the White House Staff prepared a memorandum for Mr. Johnson out- 
lining a proposed legislative program for education. This pror- 
gram included a community extension service that would provide 
federal support for university extension activities in urban 

areas. "The memorandum indicated that this last program was of 

2 

a special interest of Mr. Johnson's." 

Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 certainly re- 
flected Mr. Johnson's interes't, but the final product which 
erne' ged from the legislative process bore little resemblance 
to either the proposals of the higher education bodies, which 



As reported in The Chronicle of Higher Education (Washing- 
ton, D.C. , 1972, p. 2Y\ This issue features the release of 
Lyndon Johnson's Higher Education Papers including the two docu- 
ments referred to above. 




for twenty-five years had exerted political pressure for federal 



support of continuing education, or to the concept of replicating 
the agricultural extension system for urban America advanced 
by the President himself, 

Oliver, in a comprehensive dissertation covering Title I*s 
origins and performance, reached the following conclusions from 
the historical phase of his study: 

Although it would appear from Title I's statement of 
purpose that two fundamental viewpoints are embodied 
in the act (i.e., community problem solving and strength- 
ening of community service programs of colleges and uni- 
versities) , the evidence from the historical phase of 
this study indicates that at least seven viewpoints 
towards federal aid for higher adult education were pre- 
sent during this period. These viewpoints emerge from 
the statements and testimony of witnesses in the con- 
gressional hearings, in comments and questions of legis- 
lators on the floor of each house, and in various com- 
mittee reports. They include: 

Viewpoints Centering on the Role of Extension 

Cooperative Extension Viewpoint : Recognize the con- 
tributions of the Cooperative Extension Service, 
support its evolving role in the nation's urban areas, 
and avoid duplicating of and overlapping with its 
extensive statewide structures and services. 

General Extension Viewpoint : Provide support for the 
general extension programs of the land-grant colleges 
and state universites which have served the continuing 
education needs of adults throughout each state, large- 
ly on a self-supporting basis. 

Urban Extension Viewpoint : Establish an urban exten- 
sion service, complementing the program of cooperative* 
extension in rural and small town areas, to extend the 
skills and resources of the large public universities 
to urbanized areas in each state. 

A Viewpoint Centering on the Community 

Community Problem Solving Viewpoint : Provide categori- 
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cal aid to meet the pressing social and economic prob- 
lems of America's communities, particularly in urban- 
inner city areas; the nation's colleges and universi- 
ties are among the many societal institutions and or- 
ganizations that can contribute their resources to this 



effort. 

A Balanced Viewpoint 

Comprehensive Viewpoint ; Since comniunities face mas- 
sive social and economic problems, and since colleges 
and universities lack full commitment and capabilities 
to deal with these concerns, provide federal aid to 
begin to strengthen institutional resources and to 
begin to meet these problems without choosing to con- 
centrate on one or the other thrust for they are mu- 
tually reinforcing. 

Other Viewpoints 

Spe cial Interest Viewpoints : The concept of federal 
alS for higher adult education is sound, but special 
recognition is requested for the continuing educational 
needs of our institutions (e.g., workers, professionals) 
under the terms of the act. 

Viewpoints Presenting Challenges ; Either a) the con- 
cept of federal aid for higher adult education is 
sound, but more would be accomplished if we altered 
our approach (e.g., by establishing urban study cen- 
ters, or reducing the matching requirement, or setting 
aside some of the money for experimental and pilot 
projects; or b) the basic educational system, of the 
country is in serious trouble, and the federal govern- 
ment should not be concerned about supporting service 
activities of colleges and universities — either for 
continuing education olr for problem solving. 

From the language of the Title I legislation, it might 
appear that the comprehensive viewpoint described above 
prevailed. The history of Title I as it is found in the 
primary congressional sources used in this study reveals 
that the comprehensive viewpoint was never accepted by 
the legislators. Title I was more the result of a politi- 
cal compromise between the House and Senate conferees 
which appeared to reconcile several conflicting viewpoints 
than a conscious design by the Congress to create a ba- 
lanced and flexible program for community problem solving 
(Oliver, 1970, pp. 10-12). 

Nevertheless, Title I pf the Higher Education Act of 1965 
(PL89-329) , as finally passed, represented a major breakthrough 




in achieving federal support of higher adult education (A copy 
of the Act and Regulations for the Act appear in Appendices 
III and IV). Title I conunitted federal support at the 75% 
level to the attainment of these two objectives: 

1. to help people solve community problems 

2. to strengthen and improve community service and con- 
tinuing education programs in institutions of higher education. 

The Act called for 54 "state" plans, each of which must 
"set forth a comprehensive, coordinated, and statewide system 
of community service programs." (Sec. 105 (a) (2)) "Community 
service programs" are defined in the Act as being limited by 
law to educational programs designed to assist in the solution 
of community problems • 

The lack of clarity, however, on the part of Congress in wri- 
ting the legislation and on the part of higher education institutions 
participating in the prograiw, concerning what kind of community 
development activities or community service activities were and 
are appropriately (and legally) fundable under Title I, has 
been a potential source of difficulty both in programming Title 
I projects and in evaluating them. 

Sources of Potential Confusion 

It must be kept in mind that the political compromises 
which grew out of the conflicting objectives which preceeded 
the passage of the Act constituted potential sources of confu- 
sion for those charged with its administration or implementation. 
In spite of herculean efforts of the U. S. Office of Education * 
and the National Title I Advisory Committee to clarify the in- 
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tent of the Act for operational purposes, considerable latitude 
remained for state agencies and local project directors to place 
their own interpretations on the congressional intent behind 
Title !• The evaluation team found that local Title I project 
directors and the administrators to whom they related in the 
higher education institutions needed to thin): through the re- 
lationship between the intent of the Act and each of the fol- 
lowing: (1) the agricultural extension model; (2) community 
development; (3) community services in community colleges; and 
(4) public service in higher education institutions in general. 

(1) The Agricultural Extension Model 

It might have been a relatively easy matter to implement 
Title I with impressive results if all that was needed was the 
transfer of the agricultural extension model from rural to 
urban settings. Certainly the record of achievement in suc- 
cessfully applying research in the Experimental Stations and in 
the Departments of Agriculture to agricultural production was 
phenomenal. Problems were solved, new and innovative practices 
were adopted, and technical as well as behavioral changes in 
the rural community did occur. The shift from concentration 
on increasing the per acre yield of cotton to reducing inter- 
racial strife, however, was immensely complicated by the socio- 
logical and economic variables which forestalled easy decisions 
or simple answers. Miller expressed the following caution: 

The experience of the state university with successful 
agricultural development, especially with land-grant 
institutions, may have instilled a premature confidence 
that the problems of the urban industrial community 
will lend themselves to similar facility. But revi- 



talizing community attitudes for change differs substan- 
tially from the upgrading of management skill, especially 
when the object of this past experience — the family farm — 
is at once an intimate social group and a unit of labor 
and management organization. Instead, the issues which 
emerge today from the metropolitan community will demand 
aggressive experiments in institutional reform which go 
far beyond the direct application of technology in a 
single unit approach. Proceeding with such experiments 
lies ahead for the agencies of government and the uni- 
versities (Miller, 1965, p. 9). 

Clearly, more than adoption or adaptation of the agricul- 
tural extension model was required to effectively implement 
Title I. In addition it should be noted that the 1966 national 
funding level was approximately 9.5 million dollars. This was 
a relatively small amount in contrast v/ith in excess of 2 60 
million dollars of annual funding reported in 1966 for the Co- 
operative Extension Service ( Federal Suppor t. . . , 1966). At 
those levels of funding. Cooperative Extension was receiving 
approximately 27 times the amount of funds appropriated for 
Title I. 

(2) Conununity Development ; 

"Community service programs'* in the experience of many 
higher adult education administrators meant what in Extension 
experience and practice is called "coimnunity development." 
The work of Brownell (1950) in Montana and the pioneering ef- 
forts of Poston (1950) as founder and director of the commu- 
nity development services at both the University of Washing- 
ton and Southern Illinois University, along with the writings 
of many others, contributed not only theory building but also 
models of successful practice in community development. 

Throughout' the period of experimentation and testing of 




community development in predominantly rural communities there 
was consensus that community development was an ec iucational 
process designed to help adults in a community solve their prob- 
lems by group decision making and group action. All of the com- 
munity development models involved extensive citizen partici- 
pation and skill training in problem solving. In the case of 
higher education institution sponsored programs there was clear 
agreement that decisions concerning action goals and implemen- 
tation were the sole prerogative of the citizen participants 
and that the higher education institution inputs v;ere facili- 
tative rather than deterministic. In many v/ays Title I seemed 
to be calling for community development. • 

However, community development was not perceived as uni- 
versally identical with "community service," a primary term in 
the Title I Act. At least one author has contrasted these terms 
as follows; "Universities, churches, libraries, etc. may offer 
such services as lectures, concerts, tutoring, research and 
advice, but these admirable helps to citizens and organizations 
are not community development" (Biddle, 1965). It may be argued 
that in Biddle' s view "services" per se lack the vital ingre- 
dients of problem definition and skill training in facilitative 
behavioral roles as well as in problem solving. In any case, 
the task of conceptualizing, planning, implementing, and evalu- 
ating Title I projects is made difficult because of the apparent 
or actual lack of clarity in the meaning of some of its terms 
and, consequently, of its intent. The mix of community develop- 
ment themes with community service themes contributed to ambi- 
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guity in interpreting the intent of Title !• 

(3) Community Services in Community Colleges ; 

Meanwhile, a phenomenal growth of junior colleges through- 
out the U.S., both immediately before and since the passage of 
Title I, further complicated the picture. Myran (1969, p. 26) 
identified over 700 colleges with community service programs 
and described five structures or forms through which community 
services are provided. It is significant that only one of 
these (Myran calls it the "community specialist pattern") comes 
close to describing the educational process defined above or the 
definition of community service as given in Title I. 

(4) Public Service in Higher Education Institutions : 

There was an additional "hidden agenda" item. Most, if not 
all, directors or deans of continuing education services were 
responsible to a divided constituency — their faculties. The 
issue was between those who sought to make the university or 
the college more "relevant" and those v/ho wished to protect the 
traditional role of the institution as a breeder of new know- 
ledge and as protectors of the Third World of Scholarship. These 
contrasting positions are dramatized in the two quotes below. 
One constituency was not about to abandon its tents in support 
of public service, which, it is assumed^ would include community 
service. An expression of such a position follows: 

If the road to hell is paved with good intentions in edu- 
cation as elsewhere, then there is nowhere better paving 
material than in the concept of Public Service. In the 
sixteen years since I joined this faculty I have heard 
more bad educational policy justified in the name of 
Public Service than by any other invocation, human or 
divine. But again, I do not need' to alert anyone here 
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to the loud promise of mediocrity inherent in such notions 
as of the University as • servant to industry or indeed 
even as servant to the State (Muscatine, 1964). 

A more objective view of the issue is contained in the Pro- 
ceedings of the University of California's Twenty-fifth All-Univer 
sj. ty Faculty Conference , March 25-27, University of California, 
Davis : 

Clearly, the University is not in a position to actually 
sol^e any of the critical problems facing our society. 
Its role must be to inform decision makers and the gene- 
ral public about the existence of problems which need . 
solutions and to recommend alternative ways of dealing 
with them. Improvements can be brought about only 
through the action of those public and private decision 
makers who are vested with the authority and the respon- 
sibility to act. 

The consequences of inaction may be far more serious to 
the University than those of failure. If the University 
ignores or gives only minimal support in terms of its 
resources to the needs of the larger community, it risks 
through such insularity an increasing alienation from that 
community and the eventual withdrawal of public sympathy 
and support for those intellectual values held by the 
academic comjnunity in our society (p. 30) . 

In short, it would seem that Title I, with its emphasis 
on "Community Service and Continuing Education/' is related to 
but not to be confused with the agriculture extension model, 
community development, community activities in community col- 
leges, or with public service. Effective implementation of 

Title I would utilize aspects of some or all of these concepts 

* 

but would, in most instances it is assumed, not be merely a 
matter of replicating any per se. 



Initial Difficulties in Implementing Title I 



Acting responsibly within the intent of the Title I Act, at 
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least initially, was far from easy. After examining evidence 



of ways in which Title I projects in the nation were implemented, 
D. Mack Easton, then Dean of University Extension at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, identified some of the difficulties as 



I think it is fair to say that the development of service 
units designed to serve the whole community is only in 
its pioneering stage in American universities. The kind 
of man v/ho can assist the members of a community to iden- 
tify the coiTonunity problems, to make judgments on priori- 
ties, to bring to bear on those problems the analytical 
skills, special know-how, planning ability and leadership 
skills (whether available in the community or brought in 
from the outside) necessary to deal with the problems — 
this kind of man is in very short supply, in the judgment 
of some of us who have held key positions in our national 
organizations. Yet, V7ithout this kind of social catalyst. 
Title I will inevitably lead to the development of dis- 
crete community services, not necessarily attacking the 
most important problems of communities at all ( Proceedi ngs. / 
1967, p. 71). 

Easton "s statement was reformulated for use in evaluating 
California's Title I projects between 1966-1971 in the form of 
the following hypothetical question: 

In what ways and to what extent were the California Title I 
projects during 1966-1971 able to transcend such difficul- 
ties in accomplishing, in their own ways, for "community 
problem solving" and particularly urban and suburban com- 
munity problem solving what Agricultural Extension Service 
had done for rural America? 

Administration and Funding of Title I Projects in California 
Within California the designation of the Coordinating Coun- 
cil for Higher Education as the responsible agency for the ad- 
ministration of the Title I program was a natural and logical out 
come of interinstitutional cooperation in higher adult education 



follows : 




which began in 1944, antedating the creation of CCHE. A State 
Advisory Conunittee on Adult Education with staff support from * 
the Coordinating Council provided machinery for ready adaptation 
to the requirements of Title I and, in modified form, exists 
today as adviso3:y to the Council on Title I administration. 

Approximately two years ago the Coordinating Council Staff 
was reorganized by the Director. Tliis reorganization placed 
Title I in the Council's staff section on Academic Plans and 
Programs. This close coupling between academic programs and 
Title I appears to have been a valuable change. 

Statistical data on the naimber of proposals submitted and 
funded for 1966-1971 along with data concerning the extent of 
funding for each year are presented in Table 1: 

) 

TABLE 1 

NUMBER OF' TITLE I PROPOSALS SUBMITTED AND FUNDED AS WELL AS A 
SUMMARY OF THE EXTENT AND SOURCE OF THE FUNDING ACCORDING TO YEAR 

1966-1971 









Total 






Fiscal Proposals 


Projects 


Federal 


Project 


Matching 


Year Submitted 


Funded 


Funds 


Coct 


Federal - 


State 


1965-66 68 


20 


$ 544,322 


$ 769,893 


75% - 25% 




1966-67 40 


15 


521,923 


724,009 


75% - 25% 




1967-68 28 


28 


• 504,134 


1,091,358 . 


50% - 50% 




1968-69 40 


18 


478,416 


744,019 


66 2/3% - 


33 1/3% 


1969-70 56 


15 


475,074 


794,671 


66 2/3% - 


33 1/3% 


Totals 232 


96 


$2,523,869 


$4,123,950 






Statistical 


data on the 


extent of 


funding and the 


number 





of projects developed by institution and type of institution are 
presented in Table 2: 
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TABLE 2 



EXTENT OF FUNDING AND NU24BER OF PROJECTS 
ACCORDING TO INSTITUTION AND TYPE OF INSTITUTION 

1966-1971 

Federal Grants 
Allocated to Number of 

Institution Individual Institutions Projects 











Coinpton 


$ 


26,667.00 


1 


East Los Angeles 




44,997. 00 


1 


Los Angeles City 




139,221,99 


4 


Los Angeles Trade Tech 




18,405.00 


1 


Merced 




31,596.00 


2 


Paloinar 




5,950.94 


1 


Peralta District 




9,000.00 


1 


San Diego 




37,500. 00 


1 


College of San Mateo 




7,500.00 


1 


Totals 


$ 


320,837.93 


13 


State Colleges 








Chico 


$ 


262,317. 00 


4 


Doininguez Hills 




15,000.00 


1 


F.-esno 




30,791.00 


2 


Fullerton 




47,593.19 


3 


Humboldt 




215,397. 42 


5 


Long Beach 




20,549.00 


1 


Los Angeles 




156,254. 00 


2 


Poly-San Luis Obispo 




6,951.56 


1 


Sacramento 




45,373.64 


2 


San Diego 




96,465.00 


3 


San Fernando Valley 




192,703.00 


4 


San Francisco 




178,388. 00 


4 


San Jose 




5,615.00 


1 


Totals 


$ 


1,273,347. 81 
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Private Colleges 

Redlands $ 16,212.00 1 

University of Southern 

California 183,549.79 8 

University of San Diego 

College for VJoinen , 76,981. 00 1 

U.S. International Uni- 35,041. 00 1 

versity , $ 311,783.79 TT 

Totals 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 



University of California 



Fiscal 
Year 



Federal Funds 
Allocated 
Campus-Wide 



Federal Grants 
to Individual No. of 
Institution Projects 



1965- 66 University of California, 

Extension 

University of California 
Agriculture Extension 

1966- 67 University of California 

Extension 

1967- 68 University of California, 

Extension 

University of California 
Agriculture Extension 

1968- 69 UC Berkeley, Extension 

UC Davis, Extension 
UC Irvine, Extension 
UCLA , Extens ion 
UC San Diego, Extension 
UC Santa Cruz, Extension 

1969- 70 UC Santa Cruz, Extension 

UC Davis, Extension 
UCLA, Extension 
UC Riverside, Extension 
UC Irvine, Extension 
Sun Francisco 



$ 111,455 



192,019 
151,928 



$ 39,169 



10,212 

34,308 
30,062 
29,339 
40,136 
48,984 
28,013 

50,447 
33,000 
45,508 
26,886 
16,591 



8 



8 



1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Totals 



$ 455,302 



$ 432,655 



39 



It should be noted in interpreting this statistical summary 
that allocations to the University of California between 1966 
and 1970 were administered by the University-wide Office of Uni- 
versity Extension and include projects involving all nine campuses 
of the University. In addition, one project was approved for 
funding under the jurisdiction ' of the Agricultural Extension 
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Service of the University of California. Although CCHE does 
not list the University of California, San Francisco, as having 
received funds, the University of California reported its ac- 
tivities as part of their overall Title I activities. The current 
evaluation included it, bringing to 97 the total number of pro- 
jects evaluated. 

The statistical sununary does not, of course, reflect the 
changing guidelines for submission of proposals during the 
1966-71 period. These guidelines annually reflect changing en- 
vironmental pressures within institutions of higher learning 
and within the State of California and its communities. 

With the passage of the Higher Education Act of 1965, Cali- 
fornia moved quickly through amendment of the Education Code to 
establish the Coordinating Council for Higher Education as the 
State Agency charged with responsibility for the administration 
of the Act. 

The years 1966-1971 in California were socially .and politi- 
cally curbulent. The civil rights movement^ the emergence of 
ethnic identity, the increase of campus activism of students, 
and the political polarization between the New Left and Radical 
Right, along with the tightening of financial resources in 
higher education institutions combined with negative public 
relations from campus demonstrations, provided in varying de- 
grees the environmental climate for Title I projects. 

The "State Plan" issued August 23, 1966, invited proposals 
having relevance to one of .the three problem areas identified 
in priority order as: 




1. Urban and Suburban Community Development and Personnel 
Training 

(a) Intergovernmental relations, including higher 
education activities v/ithin the community, 

(b) Land use and transportation planning, including 
all aspects of environmental quality, urban de- 
sign and beautif ication. 

(c) Citizen and government official education and Sub- 
urban Community Development and Personnel Training. 

(d) Economic Development. 

2. Disadvantaged Groups 

(a) Economic Opportunity. 

(b) Education, including communication and leadership 
skills. 

(c) Housing and human relations. 

(d) Cultural development. 

3. Rural Environment and Interrelationships with Urban 
Areas 

• 

(a) Land use, including but n.ot limited to urban en- 
croachment upon rural areas, and agriculture in 
an urbanizing society. 

(b) Education in isolated areas. 

The 1967 "amendments to the State Plan" reduced the scope 
of the problem areas to which new proposals should be directed 
but reflected no radical redirection of priorities: 

1. Urban and Suburban Community Development and Personnel 
Training 

(a) Community master planning. 

(b) Land use planning, design and beautif ication , and 
air and water pollution. • 

(c) Economic development. 

2. Disadvantaged Persons 

(a) Economic, social and cultural opportunities. 

(b) Education, including leadership training and prob- 
lems in isolated areas. 

(c) Housing. 

By 1968 the Report of the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders had draimatized, as did the Watts outbreak for 
Calif ornians, the serious nature of the urban crisis. All seg- 



ments of higher education v/ere, of course, responding to the 

3 

urgency of these environmental pressures. The State plan for 
1968-1969, therefore, concentrated a single, albeit broadly de- 
fined, problem area — "The Quality of Life in Ghetto Conununities . " 
Projects funded ranged from recruitment and training of para- 
professionals to consumer education in a disadvantaged commu- 
nity. With a reduction in federal funds available, only eleven 
out of 39 proposals were approved. 

The 1969-70 State Plan concentrated on the problems of 
poverty and race relations. It was viewed as a logical exten- 
sion of the 1968-1969 focus on the ghetto. Special emphasis 
was placed on consortial relationships, which might serve to 
integrate the resources of several ins.titutions . 

Noteworthy also in the 1969-70 statement are two major con- 
tributions to the development of a conceptual framework suitable 
for Title I adiainistration : (1) the need for- more attention to 
the process of problem solving ; and (2) the long-range goal of 
building institutional capability for this task. 

The 1970-71 State Plan continued to focus on poverty and 
race relations as in 1969-70 and repeated the emphasis as noted 
above on problem solving and institutional capability. While 
outside the scope of this evaluation, it is important to note 
that the 1971-72 State Plan proposed as its major focus "organi- 
zational development" which "implies concerted efforts to find 



See, for example, Charles J. Hitch, "Institutional Redirec- 
tion to Deal with the Urban Crisis", an address at the All-Univer- 
•sity Faculty Conference, Riverside, March 25, 1969, for a discus- 
sion of the University's role in this issue. 

or— 
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v/ays to improve the effectiveness of an existing organization." 
This emphasis is a logical extension of the concern for im- 
proving institutional capability as expressly noted in both 
the 1969-70 and 1970-71 State Plans. 

Paralleling these changes reflected in the State guidelines 
v/as a nev7 trend generated at the national level. Referring to 
1970 as a transitional year, the National Advisory Council on 
Extension and Continuing Education characterized this trend as 
a "priraary thrust to get more institutional commitment to long- 
range community service" and "to provide more relevant parti- 
cipation in community problem solving service for its faculty 
and students" (Report..., March, 1971, p. 14). These national 
priorities were consistent with the new guidelines in the State • 
Plan of the California Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 
which put emphasis on both of the following intents of the 
Title I Act; 

1. to help people solve coimnunity problems 

2. to strengthen and improve community service and con- 
tinuing education programs of institutions of higher education. 

The extent to which both of these emphases have been ap- 
propriately implemented and the nature of their consequences 
were the main concerns of the Project to Evaluate the California 
Title I Projects, 1966-1971. This five-year evaluation was recom 
mended by the Title I Advisory Committee on April 2, 1971, and 
approved by the Coordinating Council for Higher Education on 
May 4, 1971. It should be noted that such an evaluation was 
also recommended by the Legislative Analyst and had support from 
the U.S. Office of Education. 




Summary 



Title I of the Higher Education Act, funded by Congress in 
1965, put emphasis on helping people solve conuuunity problems 
and on helping to strengthen and improve community service and 
continuing education programs of institutions of higher educa- 
tion. There has been a lack of clarity, both on the part of 
Congress in writing the legislation and on the part of higher 
education institutions participating in the program, concerning 
what kind of community developmrant or community service activi- 
ties were and are appropriately fundable under Title I. Sources 
of potential confusion have come from differing interpretations 
of the congressional intent of the Act in relationship to: (1) 
the agricultural extension model; (2) community development 
theory and practice; (3) community services in community colleges; 
and (4) public service in higher education institutions in gene- 
ral. Implementing the Title I Act called for special leadership 
having analytical and planning skills as well as the ability to 
pioneer in the development of structures which could relate higher 
education resources to those seeking to address community problems. 

Within California, the Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation was designated as the responsible agency for implementing 
the Title I Act. Between the years 1966-1971 over $2,500,000 
of federal funds along with almost $2,000,000 matching funds have 
been allocated to 36 institutions of higher education in the Statf- 
implementing 97 specific Title I projects. 

This five year evaluation approved by the Coordinating Coun- * 
cil for Higher Education is addressing the following hypothetical 




question: In what ways and to what extent were the California 
Title I projects during 1966-1971 able to transcend the diffi- 
culties of interpreting and implementing the Act and, in their 
own ways, to accomplish in urban and suburban communities what 
Agricultural Extension Service has done for rural America? 
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CHAPTER II 

FINDINGS; A METHODOLOGY FOR EVALUATING TITLE T PR0GRA^L^1ING 



As interpreted by the evaluation team, the Request for 
Proposal called for evaluative fact-finding methods which were 
objective, systematic, and comprehensive. The Request for Pro- 
posal and the nature of the Title I projects themselves narrowed 
the possibilities of how such an evaluation could appropriately 
be undertaken. The need for the evaluation, the primary ob- 
jectives of the Evaluation Project, and the specifications of 
methodology were described in the Request for Proposal as follow 
The Heed for Evaluation 

The funding of institutional community service projects has 
been carried out over the past five years without adequate 
assessment of the magnitude or persistence of the effects 
of the Title I programs upon either the State in general 
or, more specifically, upon the institutions and their 
communities. Neither the. quarterly progress report nor 
the self-evaluative final report from the funded institu- 
tion, nor yet the on-site visit by the Title I administra- 
tor is sufficient in itself or in combination to. provide 
an objective measure of the benefits of this federal pro- 
gram. 

The nature of the changes in the institution and in its 
community as a result of the Title I program, the persis- 
tence of these changes, and the validity of these changes 
with respect to the community's expressed needs are best 
discovered through the careful scrutiny of an outside ob- 
server. 

The Council staff has on various occasions expressed its 
desire for an objective evaluation of Title I. In recent 
meetings with the staff, the Title I Advisory Committee 
and consultants concurr-ed with staff plans and encouraged 
them to proceed. The Council has also made known its in- 
terest in better information about the federal programs 
administered under its auspices. 

In his Analysis of the Budget , 1971-72 , the Legislative 
Analyst expressed the same concerns when he observed 
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"... that neither the Federal Office nor the CCIIE has 
given critical published evaluation to the program... 
The CCHE staff has knowledge of each project and on 
an informal evaluation can justify the projects, par- 
ticularly since they have been vigorously screened 
before funding. . .Despite the formal assurance, we be- 
lieve that formal evaluations should be encouraged, 
perhaps through the use of federal funds administered." 

The lack of Statewide evaluation of the Title I program, 
a lack which exists not. only in California but nationally, 
has prolonged the unfortunate situation in which Title I 
administrative personnel have been forced to continue 
making decisions without the benefit of sufficient feed- 
back as to the adequacy of their decision-making criteria. 
The general scarcity of appropriate models for conducting 
such an evaluative effort, while it may complicate the 
task, argues for the development of a procedure which both 
can deliver a credible assessment of the past performance 
of Title I projects in California and can serve as a guide 
for future examinations of the effectiveness of the wide 
variety of projects funded in California. 

PRIMARY OBJECTIVES OF THE EVALUATION PROJECT 

The central mission of the evaluator is to determine to 
what extent the selection, funding, and implementation of 
Title I projects in California during the past five years 
have been successful in achieving the national. State, and 
local objectives set for Title I. This mission will require 
at the outset the very difficult task of delineating what 
the objectives of Title I have been at each level of ad- 
ministration and to what degree these objectives have changed 
over time. 

Evaluation will be required at a minimum of three levels 
of participation: the State level, the institutional level 
(including both the institutions of higher education and 
community agencies), and the individual or primary bene- 
ficiary level. 

At each of these levels of analysis, four general questions 
will require an ansv/er: 

1. What has been the quality of the effects of Title I? 

2. V7hat has been the magnitude of the effects of 
Title I? 

3. What has been the persistence of the effects of 
Title I? 

4. How is the quality, magnitude, and persistence 
(or lack of persistence) of the effects of Title I 
related to federal and State administrative policies? 
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In seeking to answer these questions the evaluator should 
bear in mind that the social needs toward which Title I 
is directed are continuing ones which educators, elected 
officials, and conununity v/orkers v/ill be grappling with 
long into the forseeable future. It is important then 
to recognize that the product of this evaluative effort 
must look both backward and forward: backward in its assess- 
ment of the results of Title I programs but forward in its 
translation of this assessment into useable policy alterna- 
tives for future action. 

METHODOLOGY 

A. Research Design 

The nature of the Title I program in California, char- 
acterized as it is by sixty-eight small and diverse 
social action projects, demands an imaginative research 
methodology. It is doubtful that the classic control- 
groups design v;ill be feasible except in isolated cases, 
and vmile the case-study method recommends itself as 
a means of capturing the subtleties of the problem- 
solving approaches used in many projects , it is in it- 
self of limited use in inter-project comparative evalu- 
ations and as a valid method for the measuring of the 
Statewide effectiveness of Title I. 

Since no adequate precedent for evaluating Title I 
programs has been established, the evaluator will be 
expected to establish his own research design, keeping 
in mind that the development of an evaluation model 
with transfer possibilities is one desired outcome of 
this project. 

The proposal to evaluate Title I in California should 
present in some detail the essential structure of the 
research design including the means for collecting and 
analyzing data, the method to be used in developin g 
evaluation criteria, and a description of the sampling 
process . 

B. In-Process Consultation 

It IS the belief of the Council staff that much can be 
gained by Title I project directors, by Council staff, 
and by the research staff of the evaluation project 
through an interchange of experience and ideas in planned 
group meetings as well as in one-to-one encounters. A 
workshop or conference (or perhaps two) on evaluation 
should be considered as an integral part of the evalua- 
tion project, the question of the number of participants 
and the financial support detaiils to be subject to later 
negotiation. In general, it may be assumed that some 
administrative funds from Title I will be available for* 
such a meeting. 




In addition, periodic consultations in Sacramento be- 

Jh^f?^''^''"^^^ ^^^^ evaluation proj ec? director 

should be expected and budgeted for. ^ ^ a^rector 

Specific aspects of the methodology utilized in the Evalua- 
tion Project are described in greater detail in this chapter 
than might otherwise be necessary for the following reasons: 

Ic The Request for Proposal explicitly requested the de- 
velopment and delineation of' a methodology appropriate for the 
evaluation of Title I projects; 

2. The methodology utilized differs markedly from that 
frequently used in the evaluation of higher and adult education 
programs, few of which are as broad-aim in nature as Title I 
projects. 

While classical control group designs and case study methods, 
could not appropriately be used in the evaluation project, the 
nature of Title I projects seemed to lend themselves to "broad- 
aim program evaluation" (Weiss and Rein, 1969). The use of this 
type of methodology seemed to be appropriate in evaluating Title 
I projects because these projects usually have the following 
characteristics : 

1. Title I projects generally deal with autonomous organi- 
zations and personnel both inside and outside the higher 
education institutions "whose willingness to cooperate 
is highly uncertain" (Caro, 1971, p. 26). 

2, Title I programs are limited by the Act to being ex- 
clusively educational in nature. To provide effective 
education relevant to those who engage in community 
problem solving is to provide one link in the "chain 
of effe6ts" which may ultimately lead to successful 
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problem solving. There is frequently uncontrolled ex- 
posure of clients to more than what is educationally 
provided in Title I projects by the higher education 
institution before they engage in community problem 
solving. Success at the point of the educational link 
does not necessarily mean success later in the chain 
of effects (Hyman and Wright, 1967, in Caro, 1971, 
p. 202). Nevertheless, the educational link is added 
in order to catalytically strengthen the chain of effects. 
It cannot be taken for granted that the objectives of 
the community problem solving efforts addressed in Title 
I projects are clearly discernible. Hyman and Wright 
have cautioned: 

Planned social action implies goals, and it may 
seem an obvious step for the evaluator to take such 
goals as given and to concentrate on other aspects 
of the research procedure. Nothing could be more 
wrong- Most social action programs have multiple 
objectives, some of v/hich are very broad in nature, 
ambiguously stated, and possibly not shared by 
all persons who are responsible for the program 
(Hyman and Wright, 1967, in Caro, 1971, p. 197). 

Further, the community problem solving efforts addressed 
by Title I projects may not even be goal-oriented in 
nature. The community problems in the target areas 
of most, if not in all. Title I projects are sufficiently 
complex and severe that solutions to them are not evi- 
dent or easily attainable. The efforts of both the 
higher education resources and the community ijroblem 
solvers frequently need, therefore, to be focused on 
more adequately diagnosing these problem(s) and in 
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identifying potential solutions to the emergent prob- 
lem (s) rather than in proceeding as if there were pre- 
determined, specific solutions to well understood prob- 
lems to be taught. Schulberg and Baker (19 68) have 
pointed to the limitations of utilizing the goal-at- 
tainment model in evaluating broad-aim programs and 
have recommended the use of a system model developed 
by Etzioni (1960) in evaluating programs designed to 
establish a working model of a social unit which is 
capable of achieving a goal (in contrast with programs 
designed for goal-attainiTient per se ) . 
As suiranarized by Weiss and Rein (1969, in Caro, 1971., pp. 
293-295), broad-aim programs do not lend themselves readily to 
experimental or near-experimental types of evaluation because 
of the following technical problems: 

• 1^ Changes related to broad aims may take place in many , 
different ways making agreement on criteria difficult. 
2^ The external situational variables in most broad-aim 

programs are essentially uncontrolled. 
3^ The treatment is not standardized, varying in different 
communities in response to different needs and tolerance 
4c The experimental design discourages unanticipated infor- 
mation. 

According to Weiss and Rein, "The broad-aim program is a 
major undertaking, and the issue is not the simple-minded one 
of "Does it work?" but the much more important one of 'when such 
a program is introduced, what then happens?*" (Weiss and Rein, 



1969, in Caro, 1971, p. 294). 



An effective methodology for the evaluation of broad-aim, 
largely unstandardized, and inadequately replicated action pro- 
grams should, according to Weiss and Rein, be more descriptive 
and inductive than experimental in design. This type of metho- 
dology v/ould have the following characteristics: 

It V70uld be concerned with describing the unfolding form 
of experimental intervention, the reactions of individuals 
and institutions subjected to its impact, and the conse- 
quences, so far as they can be learned by interview and 
observation, for the use of field methodology, emphasizing 
interviev; and observation, though it would not be restricted 
to this. But it would be much more concerned with learning 
than with measuring. 

Second, it is very likely that the conceptual framework 
of the appjroach would involve the idea of system, an'd of 
the intervention as an attempt to- change the system. The 
systems perspective alerts the investigator to the need to 
identify the forces v/hich are mobilized by the introduc- 
tion of tlie program, the events in which aspects of the 
program are met and reacted to by individuals and insti- 
tutions already on the scene, and the v^ays in which actors 
move in and out of the network of interrelationships of 
which- the program is a constituent. It alerts the investi- 
gator to the possibility that important forces which have 
few interrelationships with the existent system — in this 
sense, alien forces — may appear on the scene (Weiss and 
Rein, 1969, in Caro, 1971, pp. 295-296). 

This approach to the evaluation of broad-aim programs was 
utilized in the ex post facto evaraati9n of the Title I program 
in California, 1966-1971, with one specific modification, namely 
that the reading of the projects' files, on-site interviews 
and the use of survey questionnaires were the primary methods 
of gathering data* The ex post facto nature of this evaluation 
excluded the use of observation. 

The major interacting components of the total system rele- 
vant to Title I projects are shovm in Figure 1. 
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Fig> 1 ; Diagram of the Major Components of the Total System 
Relevant to Title I Projects 



The evaluation design had to take into consideration: the 
nature of the interrelationship of each of these components; 
differences in the type and size of higher education institu- 
tions which received Title I funding; differences in the com- 
munities served; differences in the extent of funding and of 
State priorities from year to year; and differences in the 
projects themselves. 

The broad-aim evaluative design, which was developed by 
the evaluation team to encompass such complexities, consisted 
of the sequence of activities summarized in Figure 2 on the 
next page. 

Many of these activities, sequencing, and the time schedule 
were either specifically called for or implied* in the Coordinat- 
ing Council's Request for Proposal. This functional flow chart 
of Title I project evaluation activities was found to be workable 
and constitutes a close approximation of the actual manner in 
which the project was implemented. 
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Fig. 2: Functional Flow of Title I Project Evaluation Activities 
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Methodologies used in obtaining and analyzing evaluative 
data are described, in turn, below. 

Evaluative Data From Reading Relevant Documents 

To get perspective on the nature of the Title I projects 
in California (1966-1971) , the evaluation team undertook a review 
of the documents which had been kept on file by the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education and V7hich were relevant to the 
projects being evaluated. These documents included: (1) state- 
ments of the legislative intent and the nature of the Title I 
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Act; (2) 1966-1971 Title I project proposals, quarterly reports 
and final reports; (3) reports of former on-site evaluations 
made by the Council* s* Title I staff; and (4) other documents 
identified with the help of the Council •s Title I staff as 
being of potential relevance to the evaluation, Reading these 
docxaments provided the evaluation team with a "natural history 
account of events and actors before, during, and after the 
program implementation" (Caro, 1971, p, 27) r told in the words 
of the actors themselves. While such an account could not pro- 
vide the total basis for the evaluation of these projects, it 
V7as found to be of value in providing* an initial overview of 
the nature of Title I and of these particular Title I projects. 

Prom the reading of these documents, tentative dimensions, - 
hereafter referred to as "key indicators," were identified to 
be used in the gathering and classification of evaluative data, 
A list of these key indicators and questions , related to each 
are presented in Appendix I. Many of these questions were con- 
cerned with the manifest and latent dynamics in Title I projects 
and seemed, therefore, to be most readily answerable througH the 
use of some form of functional analysis, 

A paradigm for functional analysis (Merton, 1968) was uti- 
lized in the evaluation project in seeking to obtain and analyze * 
data pertaining to imputed functions, motives and purposes, in- 
tended and unintended consequences, and the nature of change in 
the Title I projects. 
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In-Process Congultations 

Consultations concerning the way in which the evaluation 
project was progressing were held between members of the evalua- 
tion team and members of the Council's Title I staff. A simi- 
lar , two-day, in-process consultation was held with members of 
the national Title I staff in Washington, D.C, in August, 1971. 

Since it had been found elsewhere that "participation in 
a form of self-analysis is more likely to be followed by 
changes than if the analysis is (exclusively) made by an out- 
sider'' (Mann and Likert, 1952, in Caro, 1971, p. 149), a work- 
shop was held in September, 1971, in San Francisco. This work- 
shop was developed by the evaluation team (Agenda in Appendix III) 
to acquaint the project directors and Council staff with the 
results of the review of the. reports and other written materials; 
to enlist their assistance in firming up the evaluative design; 
and to involve them in the identifying of key indicators of 
the Title I projects to be focused on in the balance of the 
evaluation project. 

One or more present or former project directors from over 
90% of the higher education institutions which had been funded 
between 1966-1971 participated in the workshop. Before the list 
of key indicators and related questions by the evaluation team 
was shown to those in attendance at the workshop, the project 
directors, both individually and as the result of group discus- 
sions, were asked to provide lists of issues, problems and 
questions concerning the Title I projects which had been under- 
taken in the State in 1966-1971. These lists were subsequently • 
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used as a source of validating and, in some instances, supple- 
menting the original key indicators list developed by the evalua- 
tion team. 

In September, 1971, an in-process consultation session con- 
cerning the evaluation project was held in Sacramento with the 
State *s Title I Advisory Committee, In this and the other in- 
process consultations, not only were persons who were knowledge- 
able about and concerned in different aspects of Tinle I in 
California informed about the evaluation project, but their 
inquiries and suggestions were also used by the evaluation team 
as a means of strengthening the evaluation as it progressed. 

Obtaining Evaluative Data from- Field Interviewing 

Dimensional Sampling 

In view of the fact that there were literally tens of thou- 
sands of persons involved in Title I projects in one way or 
another throughout the State between 1966-1971, and due to the 
limitations on time and budget, it was determined that neither 
single-case studies nor a large-number approach to sampling 
would be feasible to provide the information needed in this 
evaluation. Therefore, a dimensional sampling approach (Arnold, 
1970) was utilized, which would more adequately Scimple the na- 
ture and consequences of the Title I projects in the State from 

1966-1971 and which at the same time would permit the develop- 

4 

ment of a theory in a manner not found in either the single 
4 

"Theories are nets cast to catch what we call 'the world*: 
,to rationalize, to explain, and to master it. We endeavour to 
make the mesh ever finer and finer" (Popper, 1969, p. 5). 
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case study or the large number approach. Arnold describes the 



three steps involved in this approach as follows: 

Briefly, the approach is a three-step one: (1) explicitly 
delineate the universe to which you eventually wish to 
generalize; (2) spell out what appear to be the most im- 
portant dimensions along which the members of this uni- 
verse vary and develop a typology that includes the 
various combinations of values on these dimensions; (3) 
use this typology as a sampling frame for selecting a 
small number of cases from the universe, typically draw- 
ing one ca32 from each cell of the typology. 



What is required to protect against bias is to lay out 
the dimension along which the cases vary and then examine 
at least one example of each case. 



The whole point of dimensional sampling is that it is 
based on a preconceived theoretical framework, although 
not on a preconceived theory. 



At the other extreme, studying single cases, whether through 
participant observation, historical analysis, or some other 
technique, can also be useful if / as with O'Dea's study of 
the Mormons (1957) , knowledge of the particular case being 
studied is important in and for itself, or if it provides 
a crucial test for some pre-existing theory. It is pos- 
sible to draw generalizations from a case study and apply 
them to a wider range of phenomenon in an attempt to gene- 
rate theory, but this is a very dangerous way to proceed. 
The researcher v;ho wishes to do this v;ould find himself 
on much safer and at the same time more productive ground 
if he used more than one case, provided he selected them 
by means of dimensional sampling (Arnold, 1970, pp. 147-149). 

Based on the reading of the documents and the other sources 

used to obtain an overview of the Title I projects in 1966-1971 

in California, the evaluation team identified the following 

six dimensions for sampling purposes: 

1^ The type of higher education institution : The types 

of higher education institutions used in this dimension 

were: (a) University of California; (b) California 

State College; (c) California Community College; 
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(d) Private higher education institution. 
2^ Amount of Title I funding ; (a) Less than $10,000; (b) 

Between $10,000 and $100,000; (c) Over $100,000. 
3^ Geographic location in the state ; (a) Northern Cali- 
fornia; (b) Central California; (c) Sacramento area; 
(d) San Francisco area; (e) Los Angeles area; (f) 
San Diego area. 

4, Type of community problems affecting target populations ; 
(a) Environmental and ecological problems; (b) Prob- 
lems of inner city decay; (c) Problems of minorities 
and disadvantage; (d) Community crisis problems; (e) 
Problems of inefficient government. 

5, Key indicators concerning Title I projects ; (a) Impact 
and objectives; (b) Problem solving; (c) Inter-institu- 
tional and/or inter-agency relationship; (d) Alternative 
funding patterns; (e) Organizational development; (f) 
Functions of Title I; (g) Environmental context and 
influence of Title I; (h) Semantics. 

6, Major alternative ways of conceptualizing and imple- 
menting Title I projects . These alternatives were con- 
sidered to be comparison groups which received alter- 
nate treatments because of the different ways in which 
Title I was conceptualized and implemented in different 
projects. Concerning the use of comparison groups in 
evaluative research, Caro has observed: 

In action settings it may be possible to use com- 
parison groups when control groups are unaccept- 
able. Unlike the control group which receives 
no treatment, the comparison group receives an 
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alternate treatment. Where policy makers are 
committed to the principle of providing addi- 
tional services, a comparison groups design 
may actually provide more useful information 
than a design using only a strict control group" 
(Caro, 1971, p. 24) . 

Based on the results of this dimensional sampling, the 
decision was made by the evaluation team to interview in 24 
of the 36 higher education institutions in the State funded 
between 19 66-1971. This sample satisfied the requirements for 
the six sampling dimensions described above. 
Elite and Specialized Interviewing 

A form of elite and specialized interviewing was adopted 
from Dexter (1970) with the help of personnel of UCLA's Survey 
Research Center and was used to gather evaluative data not 
otherwise obtainable. Sending out a f'ixed questionnaire would 
not allov; identification of problems and issues about which the 
evaluation team was not familiar. 

Dexter has described "elite and specialized interviewing" 
as follows; 

(An elite interview) is an interview with any interviewee — 
and the stress should be on the word 'any* — who in terms 
of the current purposes of the interviewer is given special, 
non-standardized treatment. By special, non-standardised 
treatment I mean 

1. stressing the interviewee's definition of the si- 
tuation, 

2. encouraging the interviewee to structure the account 
of the situation, 

3. letting the interviewee introduce to a considerable 
extent (an extent which will of course vary from 
project and interviewer to interviewer) his notions 
of what he regards as relevant, instead of relying 
upon the investigator's notions of relevance. 

Put another way, in standardized interviewing — and in much 
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seemingly nonstandard! zed interviewing, too (for instance, 
in Merton's 'focused interview' in its pure form) — the 
investigator defines the question and the problem; he is 
only looking for answers within the bounds set by his 
presuppositions. In elite interviewing, as here defined, 
however, the investigator is willing, and often eager to 
let the interviewee teach him what the problem, the ques- 
tion, the situation, is — to the limits, of course, of the 
interviewer's ability to perceive relationships to his 
basic problems, whatever these may be. 



In the standardized interview, the typical survey, a de- 
viation is ordinarily handled statistically; but in an 
elite interview, an exception, a deviation, an unusual 
interpretation may suggest a revision, a reinterpretation, 
an extension, a new approach. In an elite interview it 
cannot at all be assumed — as it is in typical survey — 
that the persons or categories of persons are important 
(Dexter, 1970, pp. 5-6). 

The elite interviewing was done with an interview plan ra- 
ther than an interview schedule, which implies greater rigidity • 
than the technique calls for (Dexter, 1970, p. 84) . The in- 
terview consisted of a list of questions which were generated 
from key indicators. The use of this type of interview made it 
possible for the evaluation problem to be redefined when neces- 
sary during the interviewing process (Dexter, 1970, p. 90). 

To the extent possible, the evaluation team tried to put 
the interviewees at ease about the evaluation in the following 
ways : 

1. At the fall workshop, personnel from the CCHE Title I staff 
and from the evaluation team explained the nature of the evalua- 
tion project to the project directors in attendance. The pro- 
ject directors had an opportunity to discuss the evaluation 
project and to make suggestions concerning how the site inter- 
views would be conducted and what they would like to learn from 
the project. 
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tution; faculty; students; other project personnel; agency per- 
sonnel; and, persons in target populations involved in Title I 
projects. The distribution of field interviews according to 
type of institution is presented in Table 3. The distribution 
of field interviews according to type of interviewee is pre- 
sented in Table 4. 



TABLE 3 

DISTRIBUTION OF FIELD INTERVIEWS ACCORDING TO TYPE OF INSTITUTION 



Number of Institutions 
Type of Institution in which 

Interviewing was Conducted 



Number of Interviews 



Community Colleges 
State Colleges 
University of California 
Private Institution 



4 
9 
8 
4 



29 
72 
64 
28 



Total 



24 



193 



TABLE 4 

DISTRIBUTION OF FIELD INTERVIEWS ACCORDING TO TYPE OF INTERVIEWEES 



Type of Interviewees 



Number of Interviews 



Administrators 

Faculty Members 

Students 

Project Staff 

Agency Personnel 

Persons from Target Populations 



29 
31 
24 
46 
29 
34 



Total 



193 
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Many interviewees indicated during the interviews that 
they welcomed the opportunity to talk about their project (s) 
with a person who was knowledgeable about Title I and about 
what had been done in other Title I projects. At times, in- 
terviewees said that the interview helped them to focus on 
aspects of what had happened in the projects, making it possi- 
ble for them to reconceptualize and articulate the nature of 
the projects. In a number of instances, interviewees asked 
questions about what the evaluation team had already learned 
from talking with others or from reading the files. For example, 
students participating in a Title I project on one campus in- 
quired about the nature of experiences of students in Title I 
projects on other campuses. In response, the interviewer would 
briefly provide the requested information, but always within 
the bounds of conf idc^ntiality . In some instances, interviewees 
specifically requested that a copy of the Evaluation Project's 
final report be sent to them so that they could familiarize 
themselves further about the ways in which others had concep- 
tualized and implemented Title I projects. 

The main function of the interviewer was to focus attention 
upon a given experience and its effects rather than to ask spe- 
cific questions. The characteristics of this type of interview 
have been described by Dexter as follows: 

1. Persons interviewed are known to have participated in 
an uncontrolled but observed social situation. 

2 . The hypothetically significant elements , patterns , and 
total structure of this situation have been previously 
analyzed by the investigator. Through this situational 
analysis, he has arrived at a set of hypotheses concern-- 
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ing the meaning and effects of determinate aspects of 
the situation. 

3. On the basis of this analysis, the investigator has fa- 
shioned an 'interview plan' which contains a general 
idea of the major areas of inquiry and the hypotheses 
(in our case perhaps better called the considerations) 
which locate (or suggest) the pertinence of data to 

be obtained in (or from) the interview. 

4. The interview itself is focused on the 'subjective ex- 
periences' of persons exposed to the pre-analyzed si- 
tuation. The array of their reported responses to this 
situation or type of situation enables the investigator: 

a. to test the validity of hypotheses (or the per- 
tinence of considerations) derived from analysis 
and social theory; and 

b. to ascertain unanticipated responses to the si- 
tuation, thus giving rise to fresh hypotheses. 

5. The interview is more successful when the interviewer 
can obtain clues, not only through the verbal reports 
of the subjective experiences but through observation 
of stance in interviewing, and even more through in- 
cidental observations (not actually part of the ques- 
tion-response interview) of subject's behavior which 
allow further 'insight' into experience (Dexter, 1970, 
pp. 83-84). 

This is clearly a "transactional" type of interviev/ing 
(Dexter, 1970, pp. 139-149). 

Whenever it could be arranged, persons who were knowledge- 
able about the Title I project (s) at each higher education in- 
stitution were interviewed separately and in the following or- 
der: (1) the project director(s); (2) other project staff; (3) 
the highest administrator in the institution knowledgeable a- 
bout the Title I project(s); (4) faculty; (5) students; and 
(6) agency personnel. Because these elite interviews were ex- 
ploratory in nature, this sequencing of interviews in terms of 
the roles of the interviewees permitted the interviewers to be- 
come increasingly familiar, as the series of interviews pro- 
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gressed, with: (1) the nature of the Title I projects in the 
higher education institutions; (2) the dynamics within each pro- 
ject; and (3) sequential consideration when the higher educa- 
tion institutions had more than one Title I project. 

Most of the interviews were held in the office of the in- 
terviewee, making it possible for references to files to be made 
during the interviev;. A few interviews were conducted in meet- 
ing rooms scheduled by the project directors. The length of 
the interviews averaged one and one-half hours with the project 
directors and three-quarters of an hour with the other inter- 
viewees. Most of the interviews were relatively free from. in- 
terruptions, with the interviewees* frequently having left in- 
structions for the interviews not to be disturbed. 

In some instances, because of time pressures, group inter- 
views were conducted, mainly with project personnel and with 
groups of students. While this type of group interviev/ing made 
it possible for the interviewer to get the inputs from a greater 
number of persons and from group interaction where there was 
less than total agreement on the part of the interviewees, 
these group interviews were frequently dominated by one or two 
of the group members. 

Most of the questions asked in these interviews were multi- 
interpretable by nature, designed to discover social patterns or 
values, so that the interviewee could interpret them in his own 
terms and out of his own experience and frame of reference (Dex- 
ter, 1970, p. 55) . 

The interviews were more in the form of discussions rather 




than rapid questioning. During the interviews, 4" x 6" cards 
were used to make notes. There seemed to be little or no re- 
sistance to this technique on the part of the interviewees. At 
times interviewees would deliberately and explicitly dictate 
a short answer to specific questions "for the record." At 
other times, interviewees indicated that they wished to tell the 
interviewer something "off the record." Whenever this occurred, 
no notes were taken and every effort was made to maintain con- 
fidentiality in connection with the information provided. Oc- 
casionally interviewees would put charts or diagrams on the 
blackboard in response to particular questions or to facilitate 
discussion of a topic. 

Between site interviews, members of the evaluation team 
"debriefed" each other. Debriefing is "a process whereby evalua- 
tors verbally communicate to each other data collected in the 
field in order to provide a richness of observation that struc- 
tured written reports typically lack" (Glaser and Backer, 1972, 
p. 14). 

Occasionally it was determined in a debriefing session that 
a specific type of additional data was needed from interviewees. 
These additional data were subsequently obtained by the use of 
telephone interviewing or a brief mailed questionnaire. 

The following limitations of specialized and elite inter- 
viewing were recognized by the evaluation team: 

1^ The interviewees * statements represented merely their 
perceptions of the nature of Title I project(s) and 
their consequences rather than behavioral indicators. 




2^ Some interviewees may have thought that there was a 
relationship between evaluation and future funding de- 
cisions • 

3, Interviewees may have never known, may have forgotten, 
or may have only partially remembered what had hap- 
pened in the Title I project(s). 

According to Dexter, in elite interviewing "The major way 
in which we detect distortion, and correct for it, is by com- 
paring an informant's account with the accounts given by other 
informants" (Dexter, 1970, p. 127). The evaluation team was 
able to do this not only within projects, but also between .pr ob- 
jects Statewide and within the various types of institutions 
and contextual settings in which the Title I projects occurred/- 

The interviewers found that being able to say that they had 
read the project(s)"s quarterly reports and other documents 
which had been sent to the Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation from the higher education institution in which the inter- 
viewing was taking place seemed to have a positive effect on the 
objectivity of the interviewee. In some instances the inter- 
viewer was far more acquainted with v;ritten reports about the 
higher education institution's Title I project (s) than the in- 
terviewee. Occasionally, questions were raised by the inter- 
viewer about what seemed to be discrepancies between information 
reported by the interviewee and the written project reports. 
This type of approach frequently helped to clarify the inter- 
viewer's interpretation of the written report or led to clarifi- 
cation of the interviewee's statements. 
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Analysis of the data was done primarily through the use of 
one or more of the following types of content analysis: 

1. Symbol-counts ; Consist of identifying and counting spe- 
cified key symbols in communications... 

2 . One-dimensional classification of symbols ; This is a 
slight elaboration of the previous type. Symbols are 
classified according to whether they are employed, 
broadly speaking, in positive (favorable) or negative 
(unfavorable) contexts. . . 

3. Item- analysis : Classification of segments of sections 
of data. This requires selection of significant and 
insignificant items on the basis of a theory... 

4. Thematic analysis : Classification of the explicit and 
implicit (symbolic) themes in the data. This, as dis- 
tinct from item-analysis, deals with the supposed cum- 
mulative significance of a series of items. 

5. Structural analysis ; Concerned with the interrelations 
of the various themes in the data. These relations may 
be complementary or interfering . . . (Merton, 1968, p. 569). 

This was the most critical part of the evaluation process 
because there were few categories which could be identified at 
the outset as being comprehensive enough to subsxime the scope, 
and internal dynamics of the Title I projects evaluated. The 
balance of this report presents the evaluative findings in re- 
lation to the conceptual framework which emerged from this ana- 



The Request for Proposal from the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education for the five year evaluation of Title I from 
1966-1971 called for the evaluator to determine to what extent 
the selection, funding, and implementation of Title I projects 
in California have been successful in 'achieving the national. 



lysis. 



summary 




state, and local objectives set for Title I. 

The Request for Proposal indicated that there was no ade- 
quate precedent for evaluating Title I programs and that the 
evaluator would be expected to establish his own research de- 
sign, keeping in mind that the development of an evaluation mo- 
del with transfer possibilities was one desired outcome of the 
project. It further stated that the classic control-group 
design or the case-study method were inadequate methodologies 
for use in the project. Periodic consultations between the 
Coordinating Council's staff and the evaluation project direc- 
tor were also called for in the Request for Proposal. In addi- 
tion, the in-process consultation included a workshop with 
Title I project directors. 

The evaluation methodology utilized differs markedly from 
that frequently used in the evaluation of higher and adult edu- 
cation programs, few of which are as broad-aim in nature as 
Title I projects. Weiss and Rein (1969) indicate that broad- 
aim programs do not lend themselves readily to experimental 
or near-experimental types of evaluation because of the fol- 
lowing: (1) changes related to broad aims may take place in 
many different v;ays; (2) the external situational variables 
in most broad-aim programs are essentially uncontrolled; (3) 
the treatment is not standardized; and (4) the experimental 
design discourages unanticipated information. The major issue 
is not the simple-minded one of "Does it work?" but the much 
more important one of "When such a program is introduced, what 
* then happens?" 
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To get perspective on the nature of the Title I projects 
in California (1966-1971) , the evaluation team undertook a re- 
view of the documents which included: (1) statements of the le- 
gislative intent and the nature of the Title I Act; (2) 1966- 
1971 Title I project proposals, quarterly reports and final 
reports; (3) reports of former on-site evaluations made by the 
Council's Title I staff; and (4) other documents identified with 
the help of the Council's Title I staff as being of potential 
relevance to the evaluation. From the reading of these docu- 
ments, tentative key indicators were identified. Evaluative 
data from field interviewing through the use of dimensional 
sampling were then gathered. The following six dimension? were 
used for sampling purposes: (1) the type of higher education 
institution; (2) the amount of Title I funding; (3) the geo- 
graphic location in the state; (4) the type of community prob- 
lem affecting target populations; (5) the key indicators concern- 
ing Title I projects; and (6) the major alternative ways of con- 
ceptualizing and implementing Title I projects. 

Based on the results of this dimensional sampling, the de- 
cision was made to interview in 24 of the 36 higher education 
institutions in the State. Adndnistrators, faculty members, 
students, project staff, agency personnel, and persons from tar- 
get populations i^ere interviewed. A form of elite and specialized 
interviewing was adopted from Dexter (1970) and was used to ga- 
ther data not otherwise obtainable in the 193 interviews con- 
ducted. Most of the questions asked in these interviews were 
multi-interpretable by nature, designed to discover social pat- 

• 
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terns or values, so that the interviewee could interpret them 
in his own terms and out of his own experience and frame of 
reference^ 

Analysis of the data included: (1) symbol- counts ; (2) one- 
dimensional classification of symbols; (3) item-analysis; (4) 
thematic analysis; and (5) structural analysis. 
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CHAPTER III 

EVALUATIVE FINDINGS: 
A RATIONALE FOR TITLE I PROGRAMMING AND EVALUATION 

Higher education institutions are not comrounity problem 
solving agencies nor are their faculty members "answer-men" for 
community problem solving. But it has been found in this evalua- 
tion of Title I projects that higher education resources can 
be made relevant to the educational needs of community probl em 
solvers. Because of Title I, community problems have b een 
solved with catalytic effect in ways and to an extent otherwise 
not possible . The rationale, which emerged in the analysis of 
the evaluative data and which led to the above conclusion, is 
presented in this chapter. Documentation of the ways in v/hich 
Title I was implemented and the consequences is presented in 
Chapter IV. 

From reading the proposals and quarterly reports of the 97 
projects, and from field interviews in 24 of the higher education 
institutions, the evaluation team found that the Title I projects 
in the State have been focused on a variety of extensive and 
pressing community problems. The distribution of Title I projects 
according to predominant community problems^ addressed is pre- 
sented in Table 5. 



These problem areas have been identified in the Fifth 
Annual Report of the National Advisory Comjuittee on Extension 
and Continuing Education, March, 197.lt — 
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TABLE 5 



DISTRIBUTION OF TITLE I PROJECTS ACCORDING TO 
PREDOMINANT COMMUNITY CONCERN BEING ADDRESSED 

(N=97 projects) 



Predominant Community Concerns Adrressed 


Percent of Total 
Title I Projects 


Envrionment and Ecology 


15 


Inner-city Decay 


13 


Community Crisis 


11 


Minorities and Disadvantaged 


35 


Inefficient Government 


16 


Combination of Community Problems 


10 


Total 


100 • 



To move beyond seeking to deal with community problems in 
general r and to develop a rationale for Title I programming and 
evaluation in their projects, local Title I project personnel 
found it necessary to: 

(1) analyze the order of community problems to be addressed; 

(2) determine how to relate the resources of the higher 
education institxition to community problem solving; 
and 

(3) distinguish betv;een intended and imputed consequences 
of Title I projects. 

Many of the strengths and weaknesses in particular Title I 
projects evaluated were, found to stem from the extent to which 
local Title I project personnel were able to accomplish these 
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conceptual tasks* Ways which were found to accomplish these tasks, 
along with some of the pitfalls incurred, are presented below. 

Analyzing the Order of Community Problems 

Title I project personnel reported that it was essential 
for them to be able to determine the order of community problems 
to be addressed. Otherwise they found themselves dealing with 
community problems in general or with unrelated fragments of 
community problems. Moreover, they found it difficult to re- 
late the resources of higher education institutions to unspeci- 
fied or inappropriately specified community problems. One pro- 
ject director said that he found it necessary to find a way to 
analyze the "complexity and density" of community problems be- 
fore he could made significant headway in educationally assist- 
ing community problem solvers. 

When asked in field interviews how they conceptualized the 
order of community problems, project directors contrasted: (a) 
lower-order community problems which can be understood rationally 
and which are routinizeable in nature with higher-order community 
problems which are unique or which cannot be understood rationally; 
(b) lower-order community problems which are easily solvable with 
higher-order community problems which are more difficult to solve 
but which can be solved given the necessary resources or higher- 
order community problems which break into a proliferation of 
other more complex problems on closer examination and which have 
been found to be virtually unsolvable for this reason (the most 
that can be hoped for in addressing the latter type of problems, 
they indicated, is to find a way to cope with them more adequately); 
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lower-ord er community problems which affect individuals as 
individuals with higher-order community problems which affect 
sub-groups or groups of individuals within a local area, a re- 
gion / a state, a nation, or the world. 

Each of these ways of differentiating between higher and 
lower order community problems is depicted in Figure 3. 

Order of Community Problems 



Higher 
Order 



Lower 
Order 



T Irrational 



Idiosyncratic 



Routinizeable 
Stochastic 
JL Rational 



Totally unsolvable Scope of Problem 



Proliferation of 
Problem, 



Solvable given 
necessary resources 

J. Easily solvable 



Universal 
National 
State 
Regional 
Local 
_Sub-Group 
Individual 



Spectrum 1 



Spectrum 2 



Spectrum 3 



Fi2:_3; Ways of Depicting the Order of Community Problems 



The third spectrum in Figure 3 refers to the scope of a 
community problem. The distribution of Title I projects in 
California between 1966-1971, in terms of the scope of the coir 
munity problems which they addressed, is presented in Table 6. 



ERIC 
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TABLE 6 



DISTRIBUTION OF TITLE I PROJECTS ACCORDING TO 
THE SCOPE OF THE COMMUNITY PROBLEMS ADDRESSED 

(N=97 projects) 



Percent of Total 

Geographic Target Area Title I Projects 



Section of a City 28 

City of Metropolitan Area 27 

Colon ty Area 28 

Region or Multi-county Area 17 

State-wide 0 



Total 100 



Analysis of the evaluative data indicates that conununity 
symptoms are ultimately dealt with rather than community prob- 
lems when; 

(1) Title I projects propose to solve higher-order commu- 
nity problems which are irrational, unsolvable, and 
universal in nature in order to get funded, and then, 
when they are unable to solve these problems, switch 
to lower-order problems which are easily solvable in 
order to justify their efforts; and 

(2) Title I projects address higher-order community prob- 
lems as if they were lower-order individual problems 
with the assumption that these higher-order community 
problems can be solved- by merely treating some easily 
solvable problems in a community or by treating the 
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problems of some of the individuals in the communities. 
Promises could be made, for example, to deal with the 
housing problems in a ghetto. Merely to provide inf ormrition 
and repair kits for housing maintenance to tenants in the ghetto 
may be of help to individuals, but it cannot be assximed to pro- 
vide a solution to the housing problem at the community level. 
Solving the housing problem of one family, moreover, attacks 
what is a relatively lower-order problem from the role perspec- 
tive of community problem solving. All efforts which deal with 
problems at a lower-order than at the community level or in 
terms of lower-order community problems, as valuable as they 
may be to individuals who are affected by the problems, cannot 
be assvimed, even at best, to lead to adequate commxinity problem 
solving of the type of problems cited in the Title I Act. "Com- 
munity problem solving" by definition requires, moreover, that 
problems be dealt with first and foremost as problems affectinc; 
communities rather than those affecting sub-communities, groups, 
families, or individuals per se . 

Relating the Resources of the Higher Education Institution 

to Community Problem Solving 

Once specific community problems to be addressed in a Title 
I project have been identified, local Title I project personnel 
rciport that they have to determine how to relate the resources 
of the higher education institution to the solving of those prob- 
lems. The Act itself seems to limit the ways in. which this can 
be done in Title I projects to providing educational assistance. 
Section 102 of the Act specifies: "For purposes of this title, 
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the term 'community service program* means an educational 
program, activity, or service... which is designed to assist 
in the solution of community problems." The significant and 
restrictive words in this section seem to be the terms " educa- 
tional " and " to assist ." 

The use of the phrase "to assist" restricts, it is assumed, 
seeking to involve higher education institutions or their re- 
sources directly in the community problem solving process. 
Moreover, direct involvement has been found to be inappropriate 
and dysfunctional in Title I projects. One project director 
reported: 

When the higher education institution is involved in* direct 
action planning and action implementation, it is acting as 
if it were an agency or a citizens' group. Later, citizens 
and agencies which did not receive ' benefits from the in- 
stitution's actions often express resentment and seek to 
block further actions on the part of the higher education 
institution. 

■ The most effective project directors did not claim that • 
their Title I projects, or their higher education institutions, 
solved problems directly. Rather, they saw their role as fa- 
cilitating the process by which citizens and agencies solved 
problems. They assisted citizens and agencies in identifying 
problems and helped them to see the alternatives realistically. 
The citizens and agencies then took the action. 

Similarly, it is assxmed that the use of the word "educa- 
tional" in Section 102 of the Act restricts Title I projects 
from providing noneducational assistance to community problem 
solving efforts. For example, if a Title I project were to act 
as a funding agency, using either the Title I funds or the funds 
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of a higher education institution, it would be providing non- 
educational assistance. 

In contrast, what seems to be called for in the Act is 
the releasing of higher education institutions* resources through 
providing educational assistance to community problem solvers. 
The Title I projects in California between 1966-1971 released 
educational resources of higher education institutions through 
a variety of educational activities. The distribution of these 
Title I projects, according to the type of predominant educa- 
tional activity utilized, is presented in Table 7. 

TABLE 7 

DISTRIBUTION OF TITLE I PROJECTS ACCORDING TO 
PREDOMINANT EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITY USED 

(N=97 projects) 



Predominant Educational Activities Percent of Total 

Used in Project Title I Projects 



Training in Methodologies and Techniques 30 

Seminars 21 

Counseling and Guidance 13 

Field Experience 12 

Research 10 

Conference and Mass Media 9 

Recruitment and Students 5 



Total 100 



The basic elements of this process in which higher educa- 
tion resources are provided to community problem solvers are de-. 
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picted in Figure 4. The inunediate concern of a Title I project 
is providing educational assistance to community problem solvers. 
The ultimate concern of a Title I project is the consequences of 
that educational assistance in terms of community problems solved. 



IMMEDIATE CONCERN OF 
TITLE I PROJECTS 



ULTIMATE CONCERN OF 
TITLE I PROJECTS 



Higher 
Educational 
Resources 
Provided 



Educational 
Needs of 
Community 
Problem 
Solvers; 



Problem 
Solving 
Activities 
of 

Community 

Problem 

Solvers 



Community 
Problems 
to be 
Solved 



Fig. 4 ; Releasing higher education resources to assist educationally 
in community problem solving. 



By differentiating between immediate and ultimate concerns 
and by exclusively providing educational experiences. Title I 
projects are able to release the resources of higher education 
institutions to community problem solvers without involving in- 
stitutions in playing an advocacy role. In effect, in almost 
all Title I projects evaluated, bridges were established between 
the higher education institutions and community problem solvers 
without loss of the identity or autonomy of either. 



"The University is not the microcosm of society; it is 
an academic community, with an exemption from integration into 
the society, and having an autonomous position in order to be 
able to fulfill its own responsibility, which is to conduct un- 
trammeled inquiry into all questions." (Bell, Daniel & Irving 
Kristol (eds.) Confrontation! The Student Rebellion & the Uni- 
versities , New York: Basic Books, Inc. 1969.) 
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Further, in virtually 100% of the Title I projects, the 
educational assistance was designed to have a catalytic effect 
on the community problem solving process. The terra "catalytic" 
has been defined as follows: 

Catalyst— metaphorically— an agency that raarkedly influ- 
ences the social process without being an integral part 
thereof; a person without personal stake in a group's 
behavior who, by participation in discussion, helps the 
group define its raeans and ends (Drever, 1953, p. 315). 

In short, the catalytic educational assistance was provided 
to community problem solvers in a way which kept the higher edu- 
cation institution from becoming immediately involved in the 
community problem solving process. Nevertheless, the educa- 
tional assistance had a marked influence on that problem solv- 
ing process and, ultimately, on the community problems which 
needed solving. One project director observed: 

Our role is to work with those who work with the community. ^ 
We work with the agencies to provide skills. We do not 
provide direct services. We do our best when we provide 
training in skills and in leadership. We bring infor- 
mation to professionals. 

Another project director reported: 

We should not be solving problems. We bring people to- 
gether and act as a catalyst for problem identification 
and for releasing educational resources relevant to 
these problems. 

In these statements, the directors were describing how 
they sought educationally to relate the resources of higher 
education institutions to various phases of the community prob- 
lem solving process. 

Functional ways of relating higher education resources to 
particular phases of the community problem solving process are 
presented in Table 8, along with an indication of the percentage ^ 
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of Title I projects evaluated which were predominantly concerned 
with providing each type of resource* 



TABLE 8 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PHASES OF THE COMMUNITY PROBLEM SOLVING 
PROCESS AND HIGHER EDUCATION RESOURCES RELEVANT TO EACH PHASE 



Phases of the Community 
Problem Solving Process 
(Lawrence & Lorsch, 1969) 



Examples of Higher 
Education Resources 
Typically Relevant 
To Each Phase 



Percentage of 
Title I Projects 
Predominantly 
Providing Each 
Type of Resource 



(1) Diagnosis 

Problem Identification 
and 

Identification of 
Alternate Solutions 

(2) Action Planning 



(3) Action Implementation 

(4) Evaluation 



Research and Development 
or 

Participation in Problem 
Diagnosing Seminars 

Methodological and Tech- 
nological Training Clas- 
ses or V7orkshops 

Student field experiences 

Evaluative Research 



31 



57 
12 
0 



Total 



100 
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In contrast, it was found that the following generally did 
not work: (1) to apply methodological and technical training be- 
fore adequate diagnosis had been accomplished; (2) to involve 
persons in problem solving seminars whose educational needs were 
limited to methodological training; and (3) to involve students 
in field experiences in which adequate problem diagnosis of 
community problems had not previously or adequately been done. 
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Distinguishing Between Types of Consequences 
Title I Projects 

Analysis of the evaluative data indicates that, in program- 
ming and evaluating Title I projects, it is important to distin- 
guish between intended, immediate consequences and imputed, in- 
termediate, or ultimate consequences of Title I projects. In- 
tended consequences are those which are brought about deliberate- 
ly by a Title I project's personnel. Imputed consequences are 
those which others claim were caused totally or in part by a 
Title I project. 

Typically, the immediate intents of Title I projects were 
to provide educational assistance to community problem solvers. 
The education was not oriented to imparting knowledge for its 
own sake. Rather, it was hoped that ultimately those receiving 
the education would more adequately solve community problems be- 
cause of knowledge acquired in Title I projects. 

Efforts to evaluate Title I programs can utilize this fact, 
focusing not primarily on what happened immediately in the edu- 
cational event but on the ultimate consequences of the education 
when it is used in actual community problem solving. The latter 
could be called "consequential evaluation" or, in other words, 
evaluation in terms of consequences, both intended and unintended, 
as well as manifest and latent, and functional, dysfunctional, 
and nonfunctional. 

The ultimate value of Title I projects stood out when the 
consequences of the projects were identified and analyzed. In 
reading the files and in interviewing faculty, students, agency 
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personnel, and persons from target populations, the evalua- 
tion team became increasingly impressed with the consequences 
which were imputed^ to Title I projects in the State between 
1966-1971. 

A hypothetical illustration of imputed and verifiable 
consequences of a Title I educational experience is presented 
in Figure 6. The reader will note the distinction made in 
this illustration between the educational experiences and its 
immediate, intermediate, and ultimate consequences, both in- 
tended and imputed. 



voluntaries or imputed these consequences, 

denn^ L ^ ^^^"^^^ of the interviewer, produced evi- 
b?e ;n 5i a matter of public record or otherwise Ivaila- 

Copies o^^omrof'^JK-"^''"^! °^ ^^^i'"^^ consequence (s)! 

!u°^^^°"'1.°^ ^^^2 evidence had already been place on file 
with the Coordinating Council's Title I staff in the fo?m of 
lutlTn^"" reports. In other instances, new eviSence o? ?he im- 

?n of Title I projects in the State were ide^- 

cifdfhli imputations became increasingly 

lact a rinaJ of^^?T'''°" °^ evaluation team when, in ^ ^ 
ract, a range of elite interviewees independently pointed to 
similar consequences and imputed them to Title I p?ojec?s. 
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Title I 

Educational 

Experiences 



Immediate 

Educational 

Consequences 



Intermediate 
Consequences 



Ultimate 
Consequences 



A Title I 
class on new 
methodologies 
for 

community 
problem 
solving • 



A participant 

in the Title I 

educational 

experience 

learned a new 

methodology 

relevant to 

community 

problem 

solving. 



Later / he used 
what he had 
learned to aid 
his efforts to 
solve 
community 
problems . 
Further/ he at- 
tributed the 
solution of 
these community 
problems , at 
least in partv 
to what he had 
learned in the 
Title I 
Project. 



Still later, 
a variety of 
citizens and 
agency person- 
nel stated 
that the effect 
of these 
community 
problems on 
their lives had 
been lessened, 
at least in 
part^ as a re- 
sult of the 
community 
problem solv- 
ing efforts 
of those who 
were involved 
in Title I 
Projects . 



Fig. S ; Hypothetical Illustration of Imputed and Verifiable 
Consequences of a Title I Educational Experience 



Distinguishing between intended and imputed consequences 
is important for both the programming and evaluation of Title I 
projects. While hoping for and reporting imputed, unintended 
consequences in the community. Title I project personnel have 
found it necessary to limit their programmatic intents to those 
which deal with providing educational assistance to community 
problem solvers. In contrast, the evaluator of Title I projects 
needs to focus his attention on .imputed, unintended consequences 
in the community, since they provide a way of assessing both the 
relevance and the impact of Title I projects. 



Siommary 

A rationale for relating resources of institutions of 
higher education to provide educational ass- ^nce to commu- 
nity problem solvers was presented in this chapter. 

What seems to be called for in the Act was found to be 
the releasing of higher education institutions* resources 
through providing educational assistance to community problem 
solvers rather than becoming involved in direct action in solv- 
ing community problems. It was the immediate concern, then, 
of Title I projects to provide educational assistance to com- 
munity problem solvers. The intermediate and ultimate con- 
cerns of these projects were the consequences of that educa- 
tional assistance in terms of community problems solved. 

Title I projects in the State of California (1966-1971) 
have been focused ultimately on problems related to environ- 
ment and ecology, inner city decay, community crisis, minori- 
ties and disadvantaged, and inefficient government. To move 
beyond seeking to deal with community problems in general, 
local Title I project personnel found it necessary to analyze 
the order of community problems. This permitted Title I projects 
ultimately to address higher-order community problems rather 
than lower-order problems or the problems of individuals in 
their programming. 

Analysis of the evaluative data indicates that, in pro- 
gramming and evaluating Title I projects, it is important to 
distinguish between intended consequences and imputed, unin- 
tended consequences. Typically, the immediate intents of Title I 
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projects were to provide educational assistance to community 
problem solvers. However, the ultimate value of Title I pro- 
jects stand out when imputed, unintended consequences of the 
projects are identified and analyzed. 

Once the nature of specific community problems to be ad- 
dressed ultimately in a Title I. project has been identified, lo- 
cal project personnel report that they have to relate educa- 
tionally the resources of the higher education institution to 
particular phases of community problem solving. 

The linkage between the educational resources in institu- 
tions of higher education and community problem solvers was ac- 
complished typically by providing diagnostic" seminars , training 
classes, workshops, and student field experiences as well as 
by programming for research, counseling and guidance, and the 
use of the mass media. 

Many of the strengths and weaknesses in particular Title I 
projects evaluated were found to stem from the extent to which 
local Title I project personnel -.^ere able to accomplish the fol- 
lowing conceptual tasks: (1) analyzing of the order of community 
problems to be addressed; (2) determining how to relate the re- 
sources of the higher education institution to provide educational 
assistance to commxinity problem solvers; and (3) distinguishing 
between immediate, intended consequences and intermediate and 
ultimate, unintended consequences. 
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CHAPTER IV 

EVALUATIVE FINDINGS: ALTERNATIVE INVOLVEMENT MODELS 

The Title I projects that were evaluated varied markedly 
in the way in which they went about releasing resources of high- 
er education institutions to provide educational assistance to 
conununity problem solvers. The analysis of the evaluative data 
led to the inductive identification of five alternative models, 
as well as one comprehensive theoretical model. These models 
depict the major ways in which faculty members, students, agency 
personnel, and persons from target populations were involved in 
Title I projects. some projects place primary emphasis upon 
involving faculty members in educationally assisting community 
problem solvers. Projects with this emphasis can be called the 
Faculty Involvement Model, other projects focused primarily 
on involving students, or agencies, or target populations in 
order to assist educationally in the community problem solving 
process. These projects can be referred to respectively as: 

Student Involvement Model; the Agency Involvement Model ; and 
Target Population In volvement Model . Still other projects 
sought primarily to involve faculty members, students, personnel 
from agencies, and/or persons from target populations in trans- 
active seminars to assist educationally in the community problem 
solving process. By so doing, they developed what can be re- 
ferred to as the Transactive Involvement Model . Together these 
five models can be called involvement models. 

Each of the Title I projects in the State between 196 6-1971 
was found to have focused on one of these ways to relate higher 



education resources to provide educational assistance to com- 
munity problem solvers. 

The percentage of the Title I projects which utilized each 
of the five involvement models is indicated in Table 9. 

TABLE 9 

PERCENTAGE OF TITLE I PROJECTS WHICH UTILIZED 
EACH TYPE OF INVOLVEMENT MODEL 

(N=97 projects) 



Type of Involvement Model 



Percent of Projects VVhich 
Utilized Each Type of Model 



Faculty Involvement Model 

Student Involvement Model 

Agency Involvement Model 

Target Population Involvement Model 

Transactive Involvement Model 



25 
13 
29 
14 
19 



Total 



100 



A description of how each of these involvement models was 
implemented in the Title I projects evaluated and their consequences 
is presented below along with indications of the strengths and 
limitations of each model. 

The Faculty Involvement Model 

The faculty in higher education institutions, including both 
regular and extension faculty members, and their knowledge con- 
stitute an extensive and potentially useful resource for those 
who seek to solve community problems. In seeking to release re- 
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sources of institutions of higher education to assist education- 
ally in the solution of conununity problems, Title I projects in 
the State have often focused on the faculty as a resource. Very 
few projects, if any, completely ignored this resource. Approxi- 
mately 25% of the projects, however, place primary emphasis on 
involvement of faculty members and can be said, therefore, to 
have used the Faculty Involvement Model, 
Implementation of the Faculty Involvement Model 

When this model was used, the main task of the project staff 
generally was to identify faculty resources relevant to commu- 
nity problem solving. Efforts were then made to release these 
faculty resources, either through research, teaching or consul- 
tantships, thereby providing educational assistance to those 
engaged in community problem solving from agencies or target 
populations. The resulting relationships are depicted in Figure 6 




Populations 



Fig. 6 ; Faculty Involvement Model 



In Figures 6 to 11 specific functional relationships be- 
tween faculty, students, agencies, and tai-get populations are 
designated F-1 to F-7. Local Title I project staff typically 
facilitate the establishment and maintenance of these functional 
relationships . 
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In Title I projeccs which used this model, faculty members: 
(1) taught courses for persons from agencies or citizens groups 
which were seeking to solve community problems; (2) served as 
consultants to agencies or groups of persons in target popula- 
tions which were involved in community problem solving; and (3) 
provided research and information to community problem solvers. 
In addition, faculty members helped initiate, conceptualize, 
and write Title I project proposals, ran projects on a released- 
time or on a part-time basis, and trained students as staff per- 
sonnel. 

Most frequently involved, in Title I projects that utilized 
the Faculty Involvement Mode]^ were faculty members from depart- 
ments of political science, social science, applied behavioral 
science, sociology, business, law, education, and urban planning* 
Also utilized were faculty members from departments of linguis- 
tics, agriculture, public health, and public administration. 

The following are illustrations of the variety of activities 
which occurred in Title I projects using the Faculty Involvement 
Model: 

1. The University of California Agricultural Extension, 
Davis under Title I funding engaged faculty members 

in implementing a research design which collected data 
on the agricultural and business activity in a four- 
county area. The county assessors and their staffs 
were trained in the techniques for continuing this 
data collection. 

2. The University of Southern California conducted courses 
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for the education of municipal leaders in the effective 
utilization of computer-based information systems. 

3. The University of California r Berkeley provided a de- 
sign center for civic, governmental, and professional 
leaders in dealing with the problems of urban environ- 
ments. Faculty members and students consulted on ways 
to solve problems related to pedestrian traffic, commu- 
nity design for poverty areas, plans for the housing of 
tenement families, and plans for lai.ascaping and making 
provisions for hximan ecological space in the Berkeley 
area. 

4. The United States International University conducted 
research on the "Preparation and Use of an Employment 
Sensitive Economic Model for the San Diego Metropolitan 
Area." The results of this research were provided to 
the San Diego Chamber of Commerce and to businessmen 
who were concerned about the unemployment problems of 
San Diego. 

Consequences of the Faculty Involvement Model 

Agency personnel and persons from target populations who 
participated in 14 Title I projects which used the Faculty In- 
volvement Model reported that they had learned new theories, 
methodologies and techniques relevant to community problem solv- 
ing. In four projects, faculty research efforts were focused 
on community problems and on the community problem solving process 
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relevant to those problems. The results of these projects were 
made available to community problem solvers who have reported 
that they were helped by these findings to become more fully 
aware of the nature of the community problems and of alternative 
solutions to them. 

Faculty members reported having received consultant fees^ 
salaries for having been project directors^ and credit for re- 
search undertaken. Over 75% of the faculty members interviewed 
said that they thought that involvement in Title I projects had 
made their teaching more relevant to community problems. For 
example^ two faculty members vjho provided a project feasibility 
study on police-minority relations reported that the understand- 
ing they gained through this research was ve .^y useful in the 
teaching of their regular courses. In addition^ it gave them 
contacts with the police department and the minority community 
which they would not have been able to develop otherwise. A 
faculty member in another project reported the following: 

IVhen I came back into the classroom^ the students who knew 
what I had been doing out in the community really 'turned- 
on* to me. It opened doors for me with them. 

In addition, faculty members indicated having received 

personal satisfaction from doing what they believed was important 

on humanitarian grounds or out of their concern for society. 

One project director said, "I saw the problem and had to do 

something. " 

Faculty members found themselves playing a new role. Some- 
times they interpreted the community to the faculty and the ad- 
ministration. At other times, they interpreted the higher edu- 
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cation institution to the community. 



The role of the faculty was not alv/ays an easy one. In 
nine Title I projects which used the Faculty Involvement Model, 
faculty members reported having found it difficult to commu- 
nicate with or gain acceptance from community problem solvers 
in agencies and in target populations. One Title I project 
staff member reported: 

Not all faculty were of help in the community. A few 
were inferior teachers and could not communicate to citi- 
zens without alienating them or boring them. A few also 
lacked transcultural qualities. In addition, some fa^ 
culty were resented by the community when they charged 
\ too much for consulting fees or disrupted the community 
to do their own research which did not benefit the com- 
•munity. 

A, faculty member indicated: 

It is very difficult to get these marginal businessmen 
to recognize that there is a body of knowledge that could 
help them solve their problems. They see their problems 
as immediate, such as how to fire a relative who is hurt- 
ing the business. They have to get into trouble before 
they are willing to receive help. In m^ny cases we were 
not invited in, even though it was obvious that they could 
use our help. 

The way in which faculty members conceptualize or describe 

community problems and the nature of solutions to them often 

is quite different from the way the community problem solvers 

view the problems and how to solve them. Moreover, faculty 

members reported having experienced forms of rejection from 

fellow faculty members who were negative to any form of public 

service. On one campus, a faculy member observed: 

There is political pressure not to be involved. The feed- 
back you rjdt from faculty is: 'Watch out.' There is no 
pay-off for doing community service. Even the rewards 
for teaching is a lot of rhetoric. They call community 
service 'Mickey Mouse. ' The only thing that pays off is 
a certain kind of research. 




On another campus, the following was reported by a faculty 
member: 

The only way you can do this and get away with it is to 
have a tenured high-ranking faculty member in your depart- 
ment cover for you. uct-oit 

When faculty members who had participated in Title I ac- 
tivities were asked how the reward system in their higher edu- 
cation institutions paid off for this type of involvement, their 
answers ranged from "zilch" to "possibly it is taken into con- 
sideration for merit review as a bonus, but not as a substitute 
_for research or teaching." Faculty members who served as Title I 
project directors on a part-time, release-time basis, often found 
themselves working virtually full-time- on the Title I project 
without having been commensurate ly released from their other 
academic responsibilities. One faculty member who ran a project 
reported: 

I ran the project on a quarter- time basis. I ended up 
working almost full-time on top of doing- my reqular 
teaching load. 

This type of part-time assignment usually has been a short- 
term arrangement. Having a project director whose main respon- 
sibilities are elsewhere and who can remain with a project for 
only a short period of time has been found to be disruptive both 
for the faculty member's academic career and for the continuity - 
of the Title I efforts in the higher education institution. One 
project director said: 

I worked the project on a released-time basis on regular 
salary. You can do this for only a year or so. 

Strengths of the Faculty Involvement Model 

The Faculty Involvement Model has frequently been used to 
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get Title I projects at least minimally operational within a 
short period of cime. Those who have utilized this model have 
found that bodies of knowledge known to faculty members can 
sometimes be released to assist in community problem solving. 
When this is done well/ the faculty, the community problem 
solvers, and indirectly the community may benefit. Moreover, 
some form of faculty involvement is usually desirable in im- 
plementing each of the other involvement models. 
Limitations of the Faculty Involvement Model 

This model places primary emphasis upon the faculty and 
their organized bodies of knowledge rather than upon the educa- 
tional needs of community problem solvers. The form or gontent 
of these organized bodies of knov/ledge may not relate well to 
the community problems. In addition, not all faculty members 
who have particular types of knowledge or expertise may be able 
to teach effectively or otherwise communicate specialized know- 
ledge to agency personnel or persons from target populations. 
Moreover, as indicated above, the faculty reward systems in 
virtually 100% of the higher education institutions seem to 
provide little incentive to faculty members for involvement 
in community service programs. 

Fortunately, ways have been found in many of the evaluated 
Title I projects to involve faculty in projects which use other 
involvement models. By so doing, the strengths of the Faculty 
Involvement Model are realized while some of its limitations 
are avoided. Examples of how these limitations have been a- 



voided through the utilization of other involvement models are 
presented below. 



In the Student Involvement Model / primary focus in a Title I 
project is placed on involving students educationally in assis- 
ting in the problem solving efforts of agencies (designated in 
Figure 8 as F-3) or educationally in assisting in the problem 
solving efforts of target populations (designated in Figure 8 
as F-4). Approximately 13% of the Title I projects evaluated 
used the Student Involvement Model. Usually they did so by relating 
students to agencies rather than to target populations. This 
approach permitted the students- to engage in community problem 
solving activities under the supervision of the agencies' per- 
sonnel and in the name of the agencies. These activities are 
designated as F-5 in Figure 7. In six of the 13 Title I projects 
which utilized the Student Involvement Model, arrangements were 
made to involve faculty (designated as F-6 in Figure 8) in pro- 
viding academic supervision for the students' field experiences 
and to legitimatize academic course credit for engaging in these 
activities . 



The Student Involvement Model 
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In total, approximately 13,000 students became involved 
educationally in community problem solving activities in those 
Title I projects which used the Student Involvement Model. The 
vast majority of these students were involved in the Title I 
project at California State College at Los Angeles. The per- 
sonnel there reported that during the past five years over 
12,000 students participated on the basis of 4-15 hours per 
week for at least one quarter in a student field experience 
program called: "Educational Participation in Communities (EPIC). 
These students have worked in over 100 agencies, tutoring chil- 
dren, assisting teachers in nearby schools, providing recrea- 
tion programs, working with senior citizens and mental patients, 
and providing help (to governmental agencies) as interns, over 
thirty faculty members have assisted in this project as well. 
Members of the EPIC staff also reported that they estimate that 
over 25,000 persons in the community, not including the 12,000- 
students, have benefited directly as learners from the project. 
Three books and several research reports have been produced as 
a result of this project. The EPIC model is now being replicated 
in a consortial effort between California State College at Los 
Angeles and San Fernando Valley State College, California State 
College, Long Beach, California State Polytechnic College, Kel- 
log-Voorhis, and California State College, Dominquez Hills. 
Requests for the EPIC model have come from all over the nation. 
In response, a regional conference is being held in May, 1972, 
in order to make it possible for the model to be replicated on 
other campuses. 



The Student Involvement Model provides primarily an educa- 
tionally-oriented rather than a service-oriented experience for 
the students. Approximately 60% of the students interviewed 
reported that they were using these experiences to test voca- 
tional choices. Approximately 20% were involved primarily to 
get experience in community problem solving in preparation for 
going into professions which called for such competencies. Ap- 
proximately 20% of the students indicated that they participated 
in these field experiences in order to broaden their acquain- 
tance with types of persons or aspects of reality with which 
they had had little or no previous contact. A student who par- 
ticipated in the EPIC Project reported: 

The EPIC experience decreased some of our frustration 
with the community agencies because we could see what 
they were up against and where they were trying to go. 
We had a chance to help with some changes. It also 
helped us to discriminate in our studies as to what 
was important for us to learn for the future. 

While the experiences were designed to be primarily edu- 
cational, they also provided opportunities for students to en- 
gage in real community problem solving vmder professional su- 
pervision. It was reported that the students in Title I projects 
provided supplemental staff for 104 agencies, making it possible 
for them to expand their programs as well as their capacity to 
provide the students w'.th opportunities to engage in supervised 
community problem solving. In at least five agencies, students 
were included in staff meetings. 

Under the auspices of the agencies and under the supervision 
of their personnel, students engaged in a number of types of 
community service activities. Some of the institutions in 



which each type of activity was undertaken by students are noted 
in parentheses after the activity cited in the following list: 

1. Tutoring elementary and secondary students (University 

of San Diego and California State College at Los Angeles) ; 

2. Assisting teachers in pre-school, elementary, high school/ 
and higher educc^tion (Los Angeles City College and Cali- 
fornia State College at Los Angeles); 

3. Provi Ing recreation in various settings (California 
State College at Los Angeles); 

4. Visiting and working with senior citizens (California 
State College at Los Angeles); 

5. Providing paraprof essionaL help in mental hospitals and 
clinics (California State College at Los Angeles); 

6. Developing educational experiences in youth authority 
facilities (San Francisco State College) ; 

7. Providing counseling and guidance to potential continuing 
education students (San Francisco State College and 

Los Angeles City College); 

8. Collecting information and research data for agencies 
(University of California at Davis and University of 
California at Los Angeles); 

9. Observing and interviewing professionals in agencies and • 
government about particular community problems (Chico 
State College and University of California at Davis) ; 

10. Counseling at drug clinics and working as assistants 

to administrators' (California State College at Los Angeles); 

11. Distributing and disseminating educational information 



and literature (San Diego State College, Lo^ Angeles 
City College, and East Los Angeles City College); 

12. Helping citizens identify problems and plan ways to 
solve them (University of California, Los Angeles); 

13. Performing in music, drama, and art festivals in the 
community (University -of California at Santa Barbara); 
and 

14. At California State College at Los Angeles ^ -Chico State 
College, and San Francisco State College students were 
employed as staff to assist in recruitment, selection, 
orientation and placement of students with agencies. 

Role of the Project Staff in Implementing the Student Involvement 
Model 

In Title I projects which utilized this model, the project 
staff typically contacted and screened agencies, set up standards 
of agency supervision for students, and interpreted to the agen- 
cies the students' educational objectives. It was usually neces- 
sary for the staff to initiate and develop the mechanism for 
communication and coordination between the agencies and the 
higher education institution. At one institution, for example, 
a Title I project director stated that his primary task was to 
get community-based educational experiences organized. He said: 

I work from professor to professor and from department to 
department. I describe potential community-oriented ac- 
tivities in which students can become involved. We work 
out educational objectives in terms of competencies which 
the students are to attain in the field experiences. Then 
I make arrangements with agencies for the specific field 
experiences to be offered in each course. 

VJhen the field experience was being done for course credit, 
the staff often had to recruit faculty and implement a process 



of accountability that involved feedback from agencies and stu- 
dent coordinators to the faculty members concerning the students' 
performance. Virtually 100% of the faculty members who were 
interviewed concerning their involvement in Title I projects 
which used the Student Involvexnent Model expressed appreciation 
for the efforts of the Title I personnel who had assisted them 
in making contacts and arrangements with agencies for specific 
field activities in which students could relate to their aca- 
demic courses. 

In three institutions which used the Student Involvement 
Model in Title I projects, no academic course credit was given 
for field experiences. In nine institutions, less than 10% of 
the students involved in field experiences received academic 
credit. At San Francisco State College, however, all students 
who participated in the field experiences provided by the Title I 
project did so for academic course credit. Faculty involvement, 
moreover, was made an integral part of the Student Involvement 
Model as it was used in this institution. In addition, faculty 
members from the Ethnic Studies Department were an integral part 
of any part of the project where ethnic community was involved. 
At San Francisco State College, students participated in field 
experiences in the community 'for nine units of credit involving 
three faculty members in three different disciplines. An attempt 
was made to integrate the theory of each discipline with the in- 
ductive learning of the field experience. The following quota- 
tion from one of these faculty members illustrates the faculty 
point of view in this project: 



I wanted to get in on the real phenomena beyond the one- 
stage-removed theory in my field. I participated in the 
student internship program in Chin.itov»n. I worked with 
a class of Chinese students in looking at urban geography 
from inside the city. I now have grass roots, experien- 
tial phenomena to point to in teaching my other classes. 
It has challenged me professionally. 

Role of the Higher Education Institution in Implementing the 

Student Involvement Model 

Without the official support and sanction of th3 adminis- 
tration and other decision making bodies in the higher educa- 
tion institution r implementation of the Student Involvement Mo- 
del was often found to be difficult or impossible. Having ad- 
ministrative support and the support of department chairmen r 
deans r and faculty senates behind such efforts greatly strengthened 
the programs. In one institution, getting administrative sup- 
port was essential and critical in having the field experience 
recognized for academic course credit. In another institution, 
although the administration expressed support for the granting- 
of academic credit for field experience, this action was partially 
blocked by the faculty. 

Administrators of higher education institutions had a wide 
variety of reactions to student field experiences in Title I 
projects. In five institutions, administrators reported that 
they viewed the students as providing a positive public relations 
image for the higher education institution. In three of these 
institutions, administrators, students, and faculty members who 
were interviewed saw the student activity as releasing the ener- 
gies of action-oriented students off campus instead of on campus, 
thereby redirecting the potential of student demonstrations. 

One student of California State College, Los Angeles, said: 




I think that the EPIC program has ,been one of the main 
reasons that we haven *t had student disruptions on a 
large scale on our campus even though we have 50% mi- 
nority students. The students have seen through the 
program how they can bring about change in agencies. 
They feel that they have a way of doing something about 
the injustice in society. They also are making their 
education relevant to changing society. 

Where higher education institutions were under social pres- 
sure to relate to disadvantaged populations, the administrators 
could point to student involvement as evidence that the higher 
education institution was involved and not unconcerned. 

In one institution in which the faculty were involved and 
the field experiences were offered for academic credit, adminis- 
trators interviewed reported that they v/ere very enthusiastic 
about the growth of community-based education which was tied 
in to the regular curriculxam. They saw 'what was being provided 
by the Title I projects as a creative wedge to revitalize the 
teaching function of their higher education institution and said 
that they evaluated it highly in terms of merit review for the 
faculty who were involved. Administrators in six institutions, 
however, said that they found it difficult to conceptualize how 
field experience could be related to the traditional student unit 
credit system based on clock hours spent in class • 
Consequences of the Student Involvement Model . 



Students have reported the following educational consequence 
of their participation in field experiences: 

1. They learned about themselves and human relations. 



The director of one agency observed: "The students have 
been working with patients in ovo: mental health clinic. They 
have been of immense help to the patients. The students have 
learned a lot about themselves and about 'human relations. They 
tell me that this exp^xjtence ties in with their course work in 
psychology." 
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2. They learned about problems of target populations first 

ft 

hand. 



3. They learned about the agencies and the problems they 



faced. 



4. They 



learned from trying to relate their formal educa-- 

9 

to the V7orld of everyday living • 



tion 



5 • They 



learned about occupational specializations that 



were 



being practiced in these agencies. 



6. They reflected upon their own social values and struggled 
with problem identification related to the major problems 
of our society. 

Students also reported the following noneducational conse-- 
quences of their participation in field experiences: 

1. They made new friends and contcicts out in the community. 

2. They got jobs through the references and job experiences. 
. 3. They experienced positive feelings about themselves 



the Student Involvement Model reported: 

I really enjoy helping people with their educational prob- 
lems. I found out that people really needed help and I 
re a 1 ly e n joy helping. 



A graduate student reported: "A] 1 of us are in a M.7i. pro- 
gram in Special Education. Vie v;anted to relate v.^hat v;e were 
learning and hov; to practice it. We also v^anted to gain knov:- 
ledge of Indians and how to become better teachers. Our pur- 
pose in rutor:b.v.j i:,^ to build a b?ridge bt^tv.u^en our formal learn- 
ing and everyday Gxpericnco. VJe aren't going in as teachers 
or foster parc^nts, but o3.d friends," /vnother student ex- 
pressed the following: • ".Education is more than what you get in 
the clar>:3rooin» VJe are learning from the community. I got more 
out of this 'chun any class I over took." 



being able to help other people. 



Students v?ho participated in Title I projects v/hich utilized 



The test of -hhis internship program is the product. There 
are now 20 students who are employed in the community 
agencies where they interned. As a result of the program, 
there are also 26 on-call volunteer counselors available 
to kids who are in trouble. 

Our student coordinators are in great demand for jobs. 
They have learned management skills that go far beyond 
their years. Their practical job training places them 
far ahead of those who only have academic background. 
Our graduates are in very important positions in agencies 
now. 

In five agencies it was reported that students had con- 
tinued their involvement with the agencies on their own after 
the program had introduced them to the value of the experience. 
In four higher education institutions it was reported that 
there has been a tendency for student? to seek further courses 
or programs involving field experiences. In other words, there 
has tended to be a multiplier effect in the direction of creat- 
ing a voluntary society (Shindler-Rainman, 1971, p* 100). 

Faculty members who were interviewed reported that working 
with students had caused them to have to rethink the way in 
which they conceptualized their teaching and their teaching 
methods. Over 75% of the faculty members interviewed concerning 
Title I projects which utilized the Student Involvement Model 
were concerned, however, about how to relate students' perfor- 
mance in field experience to a classroom-oriented system in 
which academic credit is given for time in class. 

The agency personnel who were interviewed indicated that 
the students usually brought genuine enthusiasm and caring, 
strengthening contacts with clients and often transcending 
age, class, and racial barriers. Personnel at three agencies 
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indicated that students provided a form of informal, in-service 
training for agency staff which would not have occurred other- 
wise. For instance/ a school principal in Los Angeles reported 
the following: 

The college students teach • ethnic pride • in our elementary 
school. It has really helped to change the attitudes in 
thic all-black school. The teachers have learned a lot 
about black history from the students. The college stu- 
dents provide in-service training for our teachers in 
this area. I have the highest respect for all the col- 
lege students who have come and especially for the stu- 
dent coordinators who have worked with our staff and with 
our students. 

Agencies also reported having benefited from new contacts 
with faculty members v;ho were introduced to the agency personnel 
by students. In five agencies, it was reported that procedural 
changes which had been suggested by students were implemented • 
by the agencies. 

Administrators in four higher education institutions indi- 
cated that in their estimation the public image of the higher 
education institutions had been improved through the student 
field experiance programs. Increased enrollments were also 
claimed as a result of the student contacts. For instance, a 
member of the staff of a Title I project in San Francisco State 
College reported the following: 

The students workinc; in the agencies have encouraged adults 
to enroll in co .liege and continue their education. The 
cr»lle.ge was able to establish an extension unit in our 
community to serve the people recruited by the students. 
Twenty-four nev; full-time students have enrolled and are 
nov; attending college from this community because of tlie 
students in field experiences. 

Virtually lOO-a of the administrators interviev;ed were par- 
• ticularly positive about faculty involvement in Title I projects 




which used the Student Involvement Model when it could be shown 
that these experiences were definitely related to the curricu- 
lum and that a system of accountability had been established. 
Strengths of the Student Involvement Model 

The Student Involvement Model provides the following strength 

1. It can involve large numbers of students rapidly and 
effectively when the program is well administered. 

2. It can be comprehensive, involving faculty members, stu- 
dents, agencies, and target populations. 

3. It can provide strong positive consequences for faculty 
members, students, agencies, and target populations. 

4. It has met with positive acceptance in most institutions 
where it has been used. 

5. It has the potentiality for being adopted and supported 
financially by the student body and the administration. 

The latter has been the case at California State College 
at Los Angeles where, after two years of Title I funding, the 
project became self-supporting from student body funds, funds 
from the State College, and funds from the State College Founda- 
tion. 

Limitations of the Student Involvement Model 

The Student Involvement Model has been found to have the 
following limitations: 

1. It is subject to instability which can be caused by 
changing interests of students on campus, changing 
leadership due to student and faculty mobility, and chang- 
ing community climate which may limit the use of stu- 
dents by agencies. 
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2. It tends to be limited to the orders of problems with 
which students can work. Higher-order problems are not 
likely to be addressed through the exclusive use of this 
model. (This model may be an excellent addition to the 
Agency Involvement Model or the Transactive Involvement 
Model described below.). 

3. It is difficult to supplement this model with faculty 
involvement due to the lack of faculty preparation in 
community -based teaching methodologies, the lack of 
institutional acceptance of criteria for student ac- 
countability for credit, and the lack of faculty-agency 
feedback mechanisms for student supervision. 

4. It is sometimes disruptive for students and agencies 
when field experiences terminate at the end of a quarter 
or semester rather than at the end of a field experience. 

The data indicate , however, that the strengths have far out- 
weighed the limitations when this model was adequately implemented. 
Title I projects using the Student Involvement Model seemed to have 
functioned particularly well under these following conditions: 

1. when the students have been given an opportunity to be 
involved in community problem solving efforts related 
to their academic goals and under competent agency su- 
pervision ; 

2. when faculty members have been actively involved in set- 
ting up accountability criteria for course credit through 
internships, including community-based educational ex- 
periences 




3. when Title I staff has established a long-term relation- 
ship with agencies with joint development of standards 
in the supervision of student field experiences by the 
higher education institution and the agency; 

4. when Title I funding provides long-term, contingent . 
funding so that agencies can plan on the basis of a 
relatively stable student volunteer pool; 

5. when part-time paid student coordinators have been de- 
signated for each agency in order to provide orientation 
for students as well as communication between the agency 
and the higher education institution's faculty and ad- 
ministration? 

6. when student coordinators have been given agency staff 
status during the field experience; and 

7. when agencies have been required to submit evaluation 
reports on students* performances to faculty members. 

On the whole, the evaluation team was impressed with the 
extent of the acceptance of this model on the part of students, 
agencies and target populations, faculty members, and administra- 
tors . 

Agency Involvement Model 

Almost without exception the Title I projects in the State 
involved agencies in some aspect of what they did. However, 23% 
of the funded projects over the five years primarily involved 
agencies, relating higher education resources to their educational 
needs. This approach to the utilization of Title I funds can 
be referred to as the Agency Involvement Model. 

m 
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Implementation of the Agency Involvement Model 

When the Agency Involvement Model was used, the main focus 
of the Title I project was to provide educational assistance 
to community problem solvers in agencies by relating relevant 
resources in the higher education institution to them. The 
nature of this relationship is depicted in Figure 8. 
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Fig. 8 ; Agency Involvement Model 
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The Title I projects which utilized the Agency Involvement 
Model provided training and other forms of education relevant 
to community problem solving for personnel in several hundred 
agencies and associations of the following types: federal, state, 
county and municipal agencies; health, education, and welfare 
agencies; business and professional associations; farm agencies; 
and voluntary associations. 

This education was some\ mes provided for an individual 
agency; sometimes for different agencies clustered for training 
of a specific type. 

The following are illustrations of the variety of specific 
activities which occurred in Title I projects when agencies were 
the primary focus: 

1, The city managers of Orange County requested that the 
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Public Administration faculty at Fullerton State College 
provide a variety of training workshops through a Title I 
grant. Agency and municipal employees received training 
in public finance, data processing, governmental rela- 
tions, city management, recreation and parks planning, 
school finance, city planning, and planning for public 
transportation. 

The University of California, Los Angeles, through its 
Title I project^ provided technical assistance to the 
Pico-Union Neighborhood Council (PUNC) • Leadership train- 
ing was initiated and a community center was opened. 
Faculty consultants assisted the agency in acquiring 
funding for the development of a conununity park and the • 
constr. c-\'L 'vf\ of low income apartment units. 
The Un^uversities of California at Davis, Riverside, San 
Diego, and Santa Cruz conducted extensive training for 
the local Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) delegate 
agency personnel through Title I projects over a five- 
year period. 

The University of California, Riverside, through its 
Title I project^ provided training for community aides 
for the Public Health Community Worker's program. 
The University of California, Santa Cruz, through Title I 
funding, provided agency training for the Unified School 
District Parent Advisory Committees as well as staffs 
of Head Start Day Care Centers, a Welfare Rights Organi- 
zation, and Model Cities programs. 
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Role of the Project Staff in Implementing the Model 

In the Agency Involvement Model, the Title I project direc- 
tor generally began by identifying agencies which were request- 
ing or could potentially use the educational resources in the 
higher education institution in their community problem solving 
efforts. To the extent that these educational needs could be 
appropriately matched with educational resources existing in 
the higher education institution, the project staff sought to 
bring about this matching of educational needs and resources. 
It was reported that the project staff's ability to involve agen- 
cies and their personnel in this type of training has often been 
facilitated by the fact that the education is offered in the 
name of and under the auspices of a prestigeous higher education- 
institution. In the process of responding to requests for par- 
ticular types of training, project staff frequently assisted 
agencies in identifying other training needs -which could be 
met by educational resources within the higher education insti- 
tution. At times they have been asked by agency personnel to 
provide noneducational resources from higher education or 
from the Title I project. Project staff have reported that they 
tried to make it clear that providing noneducational resources 
was not within the intent of the Title I Act, and they frequently 
assisted agency personnel in identifying alternative sources of 
funding and other desired noneducational resources. Project 
staffs, for instance, at the University of California, Los An- 
geles, University of California, Davis, University of California, 
Santa Cruz., Humboldt State College, San Francisco State College, 
and San Diego State College were instrumental in assisting agencies 
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in procuring alternative sources of funding. 

Role of the Agencies in the Agency Involvement Model 

For their part, agencies frequently have surveyed formally 
or informally the educational needs of their personnel and, in 
some instances, of the target populations. This has lad to re- 
quests for: (a) faculty ccnsultantships ; (b) educational courses, 
workshops, and conferences; (c) student assistance; or (d) re- 
search and demonstration from the higher education institutions. 
With the assistance of the Title I project personnel, the spon- 
soring agencies have planned these events, recruited participants, 
and disseminated research findings and proceedings from workshops 
or conferences. . • 

Role of t'aculty in Implementing the Agency Involvement Model 

It was primarily the expertise of the faculty members and 
their willingness to be involved in making this expertise avail- 
able to agencies through consulting, teaching or research^ and 
demonstration, which made the model work. At times students have 
been involved in assisting faculty members in seeking to provide 
educational services at the request of agencies in Title I pro- 
jects . 

The major use of the. faculty members in ccnsultantships, 
teaching, and research and demonstration activities, through Title 
I projects by agencies was to diagnose community problems which 
they had been unable previously to understand or deal with ade- 
quately and, further, to seek to identify alternative solutions 
to these problems. 

The Agency Involvement Model tended to function well under 
the following circumstances: (1) when the request for educational 



assistance was identified adequately and specifically by the agency 
(2) when the request was clearly understood by the responding 
faculty; (3) when the request for known information matched 
known problems; and (4) when the request was for assistance in 
diagnosing problem areas, with no expectation that a "correct 
answer" would be provided. Things did not go well, however: (1) 
when there v/as not ^^ close match between skill, methodology or 
technique requested by an agency and what could be provided by 
the higher education institution, or (2) when the faculty mem- 
bers provided (or were perceived as having provided) generali- 
zations as if they were prescriptions rather than sources of un- 
derstanding in diagnosing and solving community problems. 
Consequences from the Utilization of the Agency Involvement Model 

Agency personnel in Title I projects using the Agency In- 
volvement Model reported in interviews that the educational as- 
sistance which they had received through courses, workshops and 
conferences, or through faculty consultantships , resea^rch and 
demonstrations helped them to more adequately: (1) understand 
the nature of community problems or components of them v^^hich they 
were seeking to solve; (2) update their knowledge about techno- 
logies and procedures relevant to coirimunity problem solving; 
and (3) identify and obtain new sources of funding to expand 
their community problem solving programs. 

In addition, they reported thaty as a consequence of what 
they had learned^ new ways were found to expand their service 
areas, new types of services , were provided, and new problems were 
addressed and solved. For instance, a number of agency personnel. 



who participated in the Title I "Change Agent Program" at River- 
side indicated that their agencies had been able to make changes 
which increased their services. Agency personnel from the River- 
side County Department of Public Welfare reported that; as a di- 
rect consequence of this Title I project, their agency had made 
provision to have some of their offices open in the evenings. 

At Chico State College it was reported that almost all of 
the municipalities within Butte County had adopted new procedures 
for the release of prisoners on their own recognizance at least 
^in part as a result of the Title I project activity in consulting 
and research on the issue. It was reported that these procedures 
are now being taught in the Police Science courses in a Community 
College in the area. 

It was also reported that the relationships between agencies 
have been strengthened at times as the result of their working 
together to co-sponsor, plan, implement, and follow-up programs 
initiated by Title I programs. This happened extensively, for 
example, in the "Change Agent Program" provided by the University 
of California, Riverside. Several agency participants claimed 
that the development of new inter-agency relationships was a 
main outcome of that project. 

A city manager expressed the opinion that the personal rela- 
tionships and contacts that had been made through a Title I pro- 
gram led to the organization of a county-wide association of 
public administrators. 

Agency administrators reported that their employees received 
new skills, new information, better ways of viewing the problems 
with which they were working, and therefore were able to perform 
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more adequately in their jobs as the result of training received 
in Title I courses, workshops, or conferences. 

Some of the agency employees received certificates or other 
documents attesting to their having received specific types of 
training in Title I projects. It was reported that personnel were 
able to use these documents as evidences of having raised their 
competency levels in their occupations. These documents also 
helped them in obtaining new jobs. 

Personnel in eight agencies reported that their attitude 

toward the higher education institutions which provided 

educational services became more positive as they increasingly 

perceived these institutions as having educational resources which 

could and were meeting their educational needs. For example, 

an administrator of a local Anti-Poverty Agency said: 

The University of California, Santa Cruz provides courses 
.for administrators and personnel of poverty programs. 
They have large enrollments and make a profit from it, but 
it is worth it. It is great and we need these skills. 

Educational activities, moreover, which started as a "one 

time experience" were found to be of sufficient value by the 

agency (s) to be scheduled subsequently on a regular basis. For 

instance, the project director of a Title I project at Fullerton 

State College said: , 

We v/ere surprised at the number of people who came to the 
seminars and that the demand continued for five years. 
Moreover, new courses v.'ere requested by the city mana- 
gers. School Superintendents, Agency directors, and their 
employees . 

When agencies decide to rely on a Title I project for con- 
tinuing and long-term educational services, they constitute a 
new and continuing clientele. The fees which these agencies pay 




for educational services have been found to be an excellent source 
of supplemental and on-going funding for community service pro- 
grams in higher education institutions. In addition, administra- 
tors and faculty members imputed that Title I projects which used 
the Agency Involvement Model favorably affected their higher edu- 
cation institutions . 

In four higher education institutions, new courses which had 
been instituted in Title I projects were subsequently instituted 
as undergraduate or graduate courses. A faculty member of Ful- 
lerton State College reported the following: 

Our courses in the Public Administration Department were 
changed as a result of suggestions from the city managers 
and their employees who participated in training offered 
in our Title I project. New courses in decision making, 
systems analysis, negotiations, and contemporary problems 
have been added. 

At the University of California, Riverside, it was reported 
that the development of a Certificate Program in City Planning 
had resulted as a "spin-off" of the Title I project at that in- 
stitution • Faculty at San Fernando Valley State College reported 
that the most important consequence of a Title I project was the 
discovery of a community need, which, while it was not immediately 
solved, led to development of a new undergraduate option within 
a major. It was also reported at Fullerton State College that 
the response to the Title I programs in public administration 
personnel training was so extensive that it led to the development 
of an external graduate degree program in Public Administration 
offered in Santa Ana. 
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strengths of the Agency Involvement Model 

The Agency Involvement Model is perceived as having the fol- 
lowing strengths : 

1. It can be used to build the capability of the agencies 

to expand and improve their services through the training 
of their personnel in new methods and technologies rele- 
vant to their community problem solving activities. 

2. It can be used to build the capability of the higher edu- 
cation institution through establishing an ongoing clien- 
tele who are willing to pay for training and educational 
services for old and new employees who need new and up- 
dated skills. Part of agency budgets can be or must be 
spent on the continuing education of employees. This 
source of funds for Title I projects can strengthen the 
capability for providing additional educational problem 
solving activities for other clients or for other parts of 
the Title I project. 

3. It jias been found to be. particularly useful in releasing 
technical and theoretical capabilities of faculty in re- 
sponse to specific educational needs , as defined by the 
agencies rather than as defined by the faculty members. 

Limitations of the Agency Involvement Model 

The Agency Involvement Model has been found to have the fol- 
lowing limitations: 

1. Requests from an agency for educational services tend to 



be expressed in terms of the agency's perspective of 



community problems and ways in which its personnel deal 
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with these problems. 

2. As with the Faculty Involvement Model, a particular highe 
education institution may not have the technical educa- 
tional capabilities requested or needed by the agencies 
in its service area. An agency's educational needs can- 
not always be met from the nearisst campus. Particular 
resources may be located at the higher education institu- 
tion but for some reason they cannot be made available 

to those who request them. Or, resources may not be in 
^ a form which can be of educational help to the particular 

agency and its personnel to assist them in solving par- 
ticular community problems.' 

3. The use of the Agency Involvement Model has been found ' 
not to work well under the follov/ing circumstances: 

a. if a higher education institution (or one of its com- 
ponents) acts as if it were an agency (by providing 
noneducational services which are normally provided 
or need to be provided by agencies in a community) ; 

b. if faculty members become involved in manipulating com- 
munity problem solving through agencies; and 

c. if a higher education institution (or one of its com- 
ponents) continually or frequently responds to the 
requests for educational services from one agency 

or type of agency and fails to meet the educational 
needs and requests of other agencies. 
The Agency Involvement Model and the Faculty 'involvement 
Model both provide educational services to coiranunity problem sol- 




vers in agencies* The Faculty Involvement Model, however, does 
so from the perspective of what faculty members know. For this 
reason, agencies have been found to respond more favorably to 
educational assistance provided in Title I projects which use 
the Agency Involvement Model. 

Target Population Involvement Model 

Target populations have been defined in Title I projects in 
the following v/ays: (1) citizens who are affected by a particu- 
lar type of problem including those related to housing, race and 
poverty, unemployment, smog, or transportation needs; or (2) ci- 
tizens who reside in a "community" defined as a particular geo- 
graphical area including ghettos, sub-standard housing areas. 
Model Cities target populations, parts of a city, a city, county, 
region, or the State. 

Between 1966-1971, 14% of the Title I projects in the State 
primarily sought to involve target populations in order to assist 
them educationally in their attempts to solve community problems. 
In keeping with national and State priorities for several of the 
years between 1966-1971, many of the Title I projects addressed 
themselves to providing educational assistance to community prob- 
lem solvers who were addressing problems of race and poverty. 
Implementation of the Target Population Involvement Model 

When the Target Population Involvement Model was utilized, 
the primary focus of the Title I project v/as to assist education- 
• ally the community problem solvers in target populations by re- 
lating them to relevant resources in the higher education insti- 
tution. The nature of this relationship is depicted in Figure 9, 
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I Popula tions 
Fig> 9 ; Target Population Involvement Model 

To implement Title I projects which primarily utilized the 
Target Population Model, six projects established educational 
centers in barrios and ghettos; twelve projects provided classes 
for target populations on the campus or in the community. Three 
projects sought to recruit persons from target populations as 
full-time students in higher education institutions. In addi- 
tion, conferences, workshops, and conuaunity meetings were held 
at the request of persons in target populations to assist them 
educationally in community problem solving. 

The following are illustrations of the ways that projects 
implemented the Target Population Involvement Model: 

1. San Fernando Valley State College* operated a center in 
the barrio of San Fernando for the purpose of relating 
the college resources to problems of minorities. Minority 
faculty members and students worked with community people 
on a variety ot. problems. 

2. The University of California, Davis provided community 
development >taff to' Southeast Stockton. The Community 
Education Center which was established offered technical * 
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assistance to citizen task forces in dealing with lo- 
cally identified problems related to sewage, code <3n- 
forcement/ unemployment/ transportation and housing. 

3. Hximboldt State College provided community development 
staff along with student interns to the low income com- 
munity o^ Manila. A neighborhood organization was es- 
tablished in order to address problems related to voter 
participation / consumer education, environmental pollu- 
tiony and recreation. 

4. The Merced Community College Title I project provided 
staff to work with the minority communities of South 
Merced and Planada. The staff conducted a door to door 
survey to determine educational needs. Then they re- 
cruited minority citizens for classes offered by the col- 
lege in the community and on the campus. 

5. Los Angeles City College provided a Mobile Advisement 
Center for the undereducated citizens of East-Central- 
South Los Angeles. The couseling has been used by several 
thousand persons seeking educational and vocational coun- 
seling. It operated evenings in market parking lots and 
at public adult schools. Its main function vas to recruit 
potential higher education students from minority popu- 
lations. 

6. The University of Redlands conducted three seminars for 
minority citizens in the methods and procedures for ef- 
fective participation in, the civic and political life in 
the community of Redlands. Citizens learned hov; the city 
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government, the regional Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the Board of Education, and the Probation Departments 
functioned from presentations and interaction with of- 
ficials from these and other organizations. 
Typically, citizens in the target populations requei.ted: 

1. assistance in more adequately understanding the nature 
of their problems and alternative solutions to these 
problems ; 

2. assistance in understanding how federal, state, and lo- 
cal agencies operated, particularly in relation to their 
role in dealing with these problems; 

3. assistance in' identifying ways to get more adequate agency 
services to help them solve these problems. In many in- 
stances, they wished to learn how to get access to par- 
ticular agencies to learn how to express more adequately 
their needs, and to become involved with them in solving 
conmiunity problems. 

4. assistance in attaining skills for participating in com- 
munity planning and other problem solving efforts; and 

5. assistance in learning how to assess needs more adequately 
in relation to the community problems affecting them. 

Role of the Project Staff in the Target Population Involvement Model 

In the selection of the Title I project staff when the Tar- 
get Population Involvement Model has been the primary focus of 
a project, it has been found necessary for those hired to be able 
to work effectively both v;ithin the target population and with 
persons in the higher education institution • The effectiveness 
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of project staff to a large extent depended on its being made up 
of transcultural individuals. 

One way of providing transcultural personnel for the staff 
of a Title I project is to utilize minority students in the higher 
education institution as staff. For example, this was the case 
in Title I projects at Los Angeles City College, Humboldt State 
College, and Chico State College. 

A second way of providing transcultural personnel in Title I 
staffs is to hire persons who live in the target community and 
who are recognized as community leaders. This was done, for exam- 
ple, at San Fernando Valley State College, Merced Community Col- 
lege, and the University of Redlands. While these persons often 
were able to facilitate the projects relating to target populations 
they sometimes experienced tension from being identified both 
with the institution and with the community. One Title I employee 
commented: 

I was a community leader before being employed. I now ex- 
perience conflict in wanting to be an advocate for my 
people. I am loyal to my community and want to identify 
myself with their cause. As a college employee I am iden- 
tified with the college administration. It puts me in 
the middle, suspect from both sides. 

A third way of providing transcultural personnel is for a 
project director to find ways to be accepted both by persons in 
the higher education institution and by those in target populations 

A Title I project staff which uses the Target Population 
Involvement Model has as one of its primary roles that of identi- 
fying educational needs of the target population. This has been 
done through: 

1. reviewing requests for educational assistance from persons 




in target populations; and 
2. assisting citizens in target populations to identify 

their needs for educational assistance in coitupunity 

problem solving. 

One project director described his task as follows: 

The director has to relate to the p^opl^f care about them, 
and respect them. He gets acquainted, and then discovers 
the key people who hold the respect of the people. He gets 
to know these leaders and listens to them describe problems. 
He is sensitive to the people's needs, expressed and im- 
plied. He does critical listening and helps the people 
see ways to satisfy their needs. He helps them focus upon 
their problems and to see them in new ways. He brings 
people together to talk about these problems. He helps 
them, to identify resources and to get access to these re- 
sources. He sometimes helps them to write up statements 
of the problems and the proposals which have come out of 
group effort. 

The Title I staff then typically sought to identify edu- 
cational resources in the higher education institution v;hich 
could be involved in meeting the community problem solving needs 
of the target population. In a very few cases, Title I project 
staff went further to help individuals with their- individual 
problems. In doing so, they v/ere assuming the role of an agency. 

More appropriately, the staff of most Title I projects which 
utilized the Target Population Involvement Model performed the 
task of referring citizens and citizens' groups to agencies and 
other resources which could provide needed noneducational services, 
rather than attempting to provide these services with higher edu- 
cation institutions' or Title I projects' noneducational resources. 
For example, the staff that contacted the door-to-door educational 
survey in South Merced discovered iimnediately pressing individual 



needs. It became necessary in these cases to help individuals 
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make contact with agencies which could help them directly. 

In three projects the staff assisted the target population 
in the preparation and dissemination of information relating 
to methods and resources that could be useful to individuals 
in the solving of thrtir own problems utilizing higher education 
resources in doing so. The staff in virtually 100% of the Title I 
projects which used the Target Population Involvement Model pro- 
vided a liaison between the target populations and the higher 
education institutions. These staffs were often able to inter- 
pret the higher education institution to citizens in target popu- 
lations and the needs of target populations to the higher educa- 
tion institution and its administrators and faculty. By so doing, 
they were addressing a very real need to bridge the communication * 
gulf between minority populations and the institutions of higher 
education. Interviewees in target populations stated: 

If we wanted to try to get* something from the college, we 
wouldn't know where to go or who to see. 

The college is like another town. We have never been on 



Citizens in target populations became involved in educational 
activities provided by Title I projects which used the Target Popu- 
lation Involvement Model in the following ways: 

1. Thoy participated in Title I sponsored classes, workshops, 
conferences, and community meetings for the purpose of 
learning how to understand more adequately and to solve com 
munity problems that^ were affecting them. 

2. They contributed many thousands of hours of volunteer time 



campus . 



Role of the Citizens in Target Populations 




to commiinity problem solving efforts. For example, 
they worked on community problem solving task forces 
and they served on advisory committees in the higher 
education institution^ and in agencies, providing ci- 
tizen participation role perspectives to the delibera- 
tions of these bodies. 

3. They made personal and group financial contributions to 
a few Target Population Involvement Model projects in 
order to expand the capabilities of the projects and to 

^ provide educational services. 

4. In most of these projects, they served as meirtbers of 
the Title I project's staff.- 

Role of Faculty Members 

The faculty members were primarily involved in Target Popu- 
lation Involvement Model projects in teaching courses and in 
providing technical information to individuals and groups from 
target populations. At times target populations are reported to 
have had difficulty understanding faculty members. The following 
quotation illustrates some of this difficulty: 

The experts didn't come down to the community level. They 
used big words instead of common words so that the people 
didn't understand them. Half of the time the people didn't 
even know what they were talking about. The problem was 
even worse with the Spanish speakers. 

In these instances there were language problems. Other 



For instance, contributions of this type were made to 
Title I projects at Humboldt State College, at San Fernando Valley 
State College, and at the University • of California, Santa Barbara. 




difficulties resulted from differences in perspectives and dif- 
ferences in ways of conceptualizing the nature of solving prob- 
lems. Persons from target populations reported that they viewed 
problems in terms of how they were immediately affected by them 
personally. For example, in one class consisting of persons 
from target populations, a discussion on housing problems was 
reported to have centered around the personal housing problem 
of one of the participants who interpreted everything about 
housing in terms of her personal situation. In contrast, the 
"faculty members tended to perceive problems and solutions in 
terms of generalities. 
Role of the Agencies 

Seven Title I projects which used .the Target Population In-* 
volvement Model were able to involve agencies supplementally. 
This permitted both the agencies and target population to learn 
from each other about the nature of community problems, about 
potential solutions, and about their respective roles in commu- 
nity problem solving efforts. 
Consequences to the Target Population 

Individuals in target populations reported the following 
consequences of education received in Title I projects which 
used the Target Population Involvement Model. Some of the in- 
stitutions in which these consequences were reported are noted 
in parentheses after each consequence cited below: 

1. They acquired new skills in communication, organization, 
management, accounting, parliamentary procedures, and 
problem solving* (University of San Diego, Chico State 




College, Merced Conmiunity College, and University of 
California, Los Angeles), 

They acquired greater ability to understand community 
problems and alternative ways of solving or coping with 
these problems, including an increased understanding of 
political decision-making processes and how they as citi- 
zens could have a participative role in these processes 
(University of Redlands, Humboldt State College, and 
University of California, Santa Cruz), 
They were helped to overcome to some extent what some 
called the "poverty mentality" with its associated feel- 
ings of helplessness and hopelessness in relation to 
their ability to cope with or overcome immediate and 
long range community problems (University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, and Humboldt State College), 
They expanded their awareness of and ability to acquire' 
resources from higher education institutions, agencies, 
and other sources which^- could be utilized in their commu- 
nity problem solving effQrts (University of California, 
Los Angeles, University of California, Santa Cruz, and 
University of California, Davis), 

4 

They were given an opportunity to develop leadership, 
which frequently enabled them to deal with certain com- 
munity problems which had not been dealt with effectively 
before Some of these emergent leaders were elected or 
appointed to serve on governmental and. agency commissions, 
committees, and boards where they were able to interpret 
and get resources allocated and policies changed, facili- 
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tating the solution of target population problems. Other 
emergent leaders reportedly addressed similar decision 
making bodies, and susequently have credited what they 
learned in Title I projects, at least in pari^ for the 
successes which they had in interpreting the needs of 
target populations and in requesting policy changes, 
resource allocations, and other official actions which 
could assist the solving of such problems (University 
of California, Irvine and University of San Diego)^ 
They were educationally assisted through Title I projects 
to combine, often in a catalytic way, other . resources 
with Title I resources resulting in improvements in 
agency services, housing^ and re.creation facilities. 
Similarly, new organizations and associations have e- 
merged and have continued to serve target populations 
as the result, at least in part, of what was initiated 
in Title I projects (University of California, Los 
Angeles and Humboldt State College), 

Through what they learned from Title I projects as volun- 
teers or as staff, individuals from target populations 
obtained new employment with higher income and greater 
career opportunities. Some of these have been hired 
as "urbanologists. " Others have been hired as para- 
professionals or professionals in federal, state, county, 
and municipal agencies where what they learned in Title I 
projects concerning community problem solving vjas being 
used in a variety of problem solving situations (Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles), 
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8. In some projects/ innovative approaches to community 

problem solving involving target populations have emerged. 
These included: the revival of drama as a medium for 
Mexican Americans to become educated in the nature of 
their cultural heritage; the commitment of American 
Indian languages to written form and education in the 
use of them which facilitated the renaissance of Indian 
culture in certain tribes in the State; and the emer- 
gent utilization of Black higher education students in 
providing in-service training for public school teachers 
in Black History (University of California at Santa . 
Barbara, Humboldt State College, and California State 
College, Los Angeles) • 
Consequences to the Higher ]Jducation Institution 

In three institutions, administrators reported that they 
had become more sensitive to the cross-cultural needs within 
their service areas as a consequence of their interactions with 
citizen advisory groups and personnel from Title I projects. 
At three other institutions, it was reported that increases in 
the enrollment in degree programs and extension courses, at 
least in part, had occurred as the result of what had been done 
in Title I programs. In addition, eight administrators claimed 
that tliey thought that the image of their higher education in- 
stitutions had become more positive in terms of their record in 
serving wider segments of their communities because of Title I 
projects in their institutions. 




strengths of the Target Population Involvement Model 

Analysis of these data indicates that the Target Population 
Involvement Model has the following strengths; 

1. It can provide cognitive, affective, and/or skill train- 
ing forms of education to those who are immediately af- 
fected by community problems. 

2. In many instances, community problem solving is inhibited 
or is impossible without informed participation and in- 
volvement of indigenous leaders from- the target popula- 
tion. 

3. This model has been found to make it possible for a 
higher education institution increasingly to bridge com- 
munication and perceptual barriers between themselves 
and target populations which may not yet have been re- 
presented to any great extent in the higher education 
institution's student body. As reported above, this 
type of contact with target populations through Title I 
projects has been effective in attracting new students 
from target populations. 

Limitations of the Target Population Model 

The Target Population Involvement Model has been found to 
have the following limitations: 

1. Title I projects which have utilized the Target Population 
Involvement Model primarily or exclusively have found it 
difficult or impossible to have the projects become self- 
supporting. Unless this happens, the projects are par- 
ticularly dependent on continuous Title I funding. When 
Title I funding was no longer available, four of these 
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projects were discontinued. In three projects, it was 
possible to avert this difficulty by having the activi- 
ties^ begun under Title continued: (a) by being incor- 
porated as an agency; (b) by being assimilated into an 
agency; and (c) by being assimilated into the higher edu- 
cation institution. An example of the latter adoption 
is illustrated by the Title I project at Merced Community 
College. An administrator indicated that the project 
had been so well received by citizens that the Board 
of Trustees voted to continue the project and to expand 
it to other target areas within the community college 
district using other district funds. He said: 

The project enhanced the image of the college as 
being involved. Some thought that it would be 
controversial, but it was accepted by everybody. 
The minority community now considers the college 
their own and they are now being reached and 
served. 

The emotional, sociological, and political context of 
many community problems make it difficult for higher edu- 
cation institutions and their personnel to work unobtru- 
sively with those who are immediately affected by commu- 
nity problems. When the higher education institution seeks 
to involve itself with these problems, it frequently finds 
itself seeking to provide educational services to indi- 
viduals and groups who may wish to have the higher educa- 
tion institution play an active advocacy role. 
If higher education institutions in their Title I projects 
offer or are perceived as having offered actually to solve 
community problems rather than to provide educational as- 
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sistance to those who are engaged in seeking solutions 
to coitmiunity problems, they may create excessive expec- 
tations and eventual disillusionment with the higher 
education institutions on the part of those affected 
by community problems. The following quotations illus- 
trate the type of excessive expectations which can arise: 

"I think that all of the problems of the community 
could be solved by the higher education institution. 
It has the money and that makes the big difference. 
With money, our housing, recreation, child care 
and other pi^oblems can be solved." 

"The higher education institution has offered to 
help us solve our community problems. With all of 
the pi-ofessional expertise in that higher education 
institution being offe.red* to us, all of our commu- 
nity problems can be solved." 

"I would like to see the higher education institu- 
tion do something to solve the following problems: 
ti^ansportation problems, seeking commercial status 
for our community, providing job training and place- 
ment, developing better low-income housing, road 
improvements, better drainage systems to prevent 
flooding, and so forth." 

"The higher education institution came into our com- 
munity offering to help us solve our community prob- 
lems. They did help us in some ways. But when the 
money ran out, they withdrew completely." 

When the higher education institution offers or is per- 
ceived as having offered to provide educational assistance 
to those seeking to solve community problems, however, 
the following types of reactions have been reported: 

"It is my feeling that the project has made an im- 
pact on the community due to the fact that parti- 
cipants are preparing themselves to qualify for 
better employment and desire to continue their edu- 
cation at the campus." 

"The people, wanted certain forms of education and 
received it. I feel that the program instilled pride 
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in the community as well as .directing attention 
to the college." 

"I was unaware that the (educational) program was 
a project." 

. If higher education institutions use this model without 
adequately assessing the potential contact points for 
entry into the target populations, they can be rebuffed 
by target populations. In these instances, Title I pro- 
jects can be partially or totally stymied. 
. The task of providing educational services to target popu- 
lations to assist tl ^m in their community problem solving 
efforts can be exceedingly difficult and time consxaming. 
. To require rapid, visible results from a Title I project 
which uses the Target Population Involvement Model can 
lead to dysfunctional pressure being put on both the 
project's staff and the target populations involved. If 
project staffs using this model feel that they must pro^- 
duce rapid "results," they may think that they have little 
alternative but to move from providing educational services 
to engaging in noneducational activities of a lov/er or- 
der v>?hich show immediate evidences of having solved prob- 
lems. This type of process is- one of the dysfunctional 
forms of conducting Ti'tle I projects v;hich has been re- 
ferred to by Title I directors as "copping out." 
7. Although it has been found to be important to involve 

citizens or their leaders in target populations in educa- 
tional activities related to community problem solving, 
there are few if any higher order conmiuhity problems 
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which citizens in target populations can solve on their 
own. To operate the Target Population Involvement Model 
for long without also involving agencies in the process 
has been found not t;o work well. 

The Transaci:ive Involvement Model 

In going from the fir? t four models to the Transactive In- 
volvement Model, a change in the type of involvement occurs. 
Rather than starting with the primary needs and resources of 
one of the following: faculty members, students., agency person- 
nel, or persons from target populations, the Transactive Involve- 
ment Model brings persons from these different role perspectives 
together in seminars or forxims to enter into dialogue about real 
problems in order to facilitate what has been called "creative 
social learning" (Dunn, 1971, p. 210). 

The purpose of these seminars has not been to solve a com- 
munity problem but to diagnose the problem's nature and to examine 
potential solutions to it. When this has been accomplished, the 
findings typically have been published or otherwise made available 
to relevant publics. At times television, newspapers, and film 
have been used for this purpose. 

Implementation of the Transactive Involvement Model 

When the Transactive Involvement Model was used, the project 
staff involved one or more persons from agencies, target popula- 
tions, faculties, and/or student bodies in one or more transactive 
experiences. The nature of this relationship is. depicted in 
Figure 10. 
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Fig. 10 ; Transactive Involvement Model 



The analysis of the data indicates that approximately 19% of 
the total number of projects funded were predominantly of the Trans- 
-active Involvement Model type. Eight of the Transactive Involvement 
Model activities were short term; ten were long term. Sixteen were 
held in one location; two were operated in different locations 
through a communications network established by the particpants or 
by the Title I project staff. The transactive experiences ranged 
in size from fifteen to six hundred participants. Fifteen of these 
experiences addressed primarily one cominunity. problem; three consi- 
dered more than one community problem or even the interrelationship 
between two or more coixununity problems. One project, which used the 
Transactive Involvement Model, did so on an inter-system statewide 
basis. Eight were done on a regional basis. Ten were countywide 
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Seminars around the theme "Open Space in California; Issues 
and Options" were held at the Universities of California at Berkeley, 
Davis, Irvine, Los Angeles, Riverside, San Diego, Santa Barbara, and 
Santa Cruz. Offering these seminars was done v/ith the cooperation 
of the California State Office of Planning. Government officials, 
community agency representatives, and faculty from the above campuses 
came together to identify community problems related to the topic in 
each area. It has been reported that findings from each seminar were 
utilized by decision makers at the local, regional, and State level. 
One administrator claimed that the participants at these seminars con 
stitutod one of the most impressive gatherings of decision makers to 
have met on a single problem in California. All together there were 
several thousand participants in these seminars. The University of 
California in its report on this and other seminars held in conjunc- 
tion with the first three years of Title I funding, indicated that ov 
16,000 persons had been involved. ■ •; 
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or local in scope. All of these projects related to very complex 
community problems of a higher order, including those related to 
health and drug abuse, land use planning and open spaces, housing 
and unemployment, neighborhood schools and integration, suicide 
and mental health, police community relations and many other se- 
vere higher-order problems. 

Brief descriptions of some of the ways in which Title I pro- 
jects which used this Transactive Involvement Model follows; 

1. Sacramento State College, in one of its Title I projects, 
provided six workshops on problems related to police 

and coiranunity conflict, public health, minority youth, 
crisis in the family, welfare, and mental health. Those 
agencies responsible for the public services and policies * 
of each of these problem areas were brought together 
with individuals who had these problems. Faculty who 
were knowledgeable in each problem area were also parti- 
cipants in the workshops. These workshops attempted to 
link coiTununity resources and methods of coping with so- 
cial crisis problems. The workshops were videotaped, 
edited, and broadcast over educational television. Many 
citizen continued the discussion on each of these prob- 
lem areas through organized meetings in agencies and com- 
munity organizations. In some cases the videotapes of 
each of these broadcasts were used subsequently by agencies 
as part of their in-service training of personnel. 

2. The University of California, Irvine organized seminars 
and study teams composed of civic leaders, government of- 
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ficials, and select citizens, each of whom was carefully 
chosen for his specific background and experience related 
to a cri-^ical problem in Orange County. These study teams 
have identified problems and potential solutions related 
to land-use planning, air pollution, transportation and 
mass transit, and home rule and metropolitan growth. 
Typically, reports and recommendations from these seminars 
and study teams were pl^.ce in the hands of Orange County 
decision makers since the seminars were not identified 
as action bodies. 

The University of Southern California in one of its Title I 
projects identified persons and associations in central 
Los Angeles who were part of the leadership centering a- ' 
round the tension area of community school control. A 
study seminar was planned to involve these persons in de- 
veloping a model for communication, between representative 
of schools, city school administrators^ and representatives 
from the Black and Brown community of central Los Angeles. 
The university project staff acted in the role of facili- 
tator and host for the conversations. 

The Univc: sity of California, San Francisco held a number 
of seminars and symposia which included staff from the 
medical school, agency personnel^ and individuals who were 
repreGtmtatives of particular target populations. The 
"Haight-Ashbury Round Table" dealt with problems related 
to the "hippie" population. The "Challenge to Higher Edu- 
cation Conference" dealt with planning for the education 
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of scientists and physicians. The "Use of Psychedelic 
Drugs" conference was nationally televised. The Sympo- 
siiom on "Hostility, Aggression and Violence" was tele- 
vised within the State. These seminars and symposia 
usually involv'ed over 300 persons. One was reported 
to have had over 600 participants. 

Role of the Project Staff in the Transactive Involvement Model 

In the Transactive Involvement Model the project staff usually 

performed some or all of the following; 

1. The staff scanned the service area of the higher educa- 
tion institution for community problems which had high 
national, statewide, regional and/or local priority or 
potential priority and which were not being adequately 
dealt with by community problem solvers in the area. 

2. The staff identified decision makers and others in cri- 
tical positions related or potentially related to these, 
community probleias who were willing to be involved in a 
process of more adequately diagnosing and identifying al- 
ternative solutions. One project director reported: 

The project leadership identifies the people, brings 
them together, and provides an environment for 
learning so program planning can later take place. 
The people choose their directions. The seminar 
leaders are facil-itators. 

3. The staff developed a plan for recruitment and involvement 
of these key persons in a transactive educational process. 
Care was taken to include individuals v/ith different role 
perspectives but not those whose role perspectives were 
so rigid and/or extreme that they would be unwilling to 




permit consideration of alternative solutions to the 

problem. One project director expressed it this way: 

The project staff provide the way to bring people 
together. They coordinate it. Then it goes by 
itself v;ith some back up from Extension. The trick 
was in getting all relevant jurisdictions in one 
room talking together and thinking about the lar- 
ger issues. This could never have happened with- 
out Title I and the involvement of the university. 

4. The staff involved participants in planning the trans- 
active process, keeping in mind the need to insure neu- 
trality in the selection of site, in process methodology^ 
and in the selection of the person to "chair" or facili- 
tate the transactions. In many cases the project di- 
rector was selected to be the facilitator. In other in- 
stances, a process consultant or facilitator was used 



5. The staff encouraged pre-transaction preparation on the 
part of participants, which included identification or * 
preparation of research data and identification of needs 
from the various role perspectives of invitees. 

6. The staff kept the transactive process operating between 
sessions, acting as communications facilitators. In some 
cases, the staff assisted the participants in in-process 
evaluation of the learning process. 

7. The staff usually assumed responsibility for the dissemi- 
nation process following the transactive events. It has 
been reported, however, that it is important for the Title 



I project staff and the higher education institution not 
to become identified with the action phase. Avoiding this 




for this purpose. 
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type of involvement has been found to make it possible 

for the staff and the higher education institution to 

continue to be, and to be perceived as being free from 

advocacy involvement. In one of the projects using the 

Transactive Involvement Model the following was reported: 

I think that the reason that many doors were open 
to us after the seminars was because the partici- 
pants said that we were fair. The seminar we did 
on police-community conflict gave us credibility 
with the police, the business community, and the 
minorities. 

Avoiding becoming engaged in advocacy in projects which use 
the Transactive Involvement Model is extremely important, since 
it can enable the staff to follow up the transactive experiences 
related to one problem or set of probleims with the use of one 
or more of the other involvement models and also with other trans- 
active experiences related to other problems with the same or dif- 
ferent participants. To do this, the Title I staff and the higher 
education institution need to be perceived as. maintaining a basi- 
cally nonadvocacy, but caring -and -being -involved, stance. For 
example, a participant who represented an agency in a Transactive 
Involvement Model project summarized his view of the role of the 
university and project director as follows: 

There is no feeling that the university was here to dic- 
tate solutions. Rather, the university provided a forum 
for problems and alternative solutions to be considered. 
The director has been a tremendous catalyst. He and his 
staff have anticipated problems so you weren't looking at 
that which was cast in concrete but at those problems which 
were coming up and getting to be important. He kept his 
hand on the pulse and knew how to go to the heart of prob- 
lems. He knev; what v;e were looking at. He was persistent, 
not pushy or arrogant. He just presented things for ac- 
ceptance that were logical and sound. He didn't seem to 
look for his solution but listened for the consensus solu- 
tion. All the seminars have been presented in this light. 
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A project director explained it further this way: 

I bring people together to do problem identification. They 
do the action planning. I help facilitate the process of 
their understanding the legal requirements and identifying 
the various decision-making bodies that are involved. They 
take it from there. 

Role of Participants in the Transactive Involvement Model 

Participants in the Transactive Involvement Model partici- 
pated in the following ways: 

1. assisted in the pre-planning for the transactional exper- 
ience; 

2. helped recruit other participants and identified other 
decision makers who needed to be involved in the process 
so that their contribution could be made and so that they 
too could participate in the sogial learning experience; ** 

3. interacted with each other, presenting what they saw to 
be the nature of the problem (s) under consideration and 
the nature of alternative solutions from their role per- 
spectives ; 

4. served on task forces to collect data and produce posi- 
tion papers about emergent probleiTi(s) and/or alternative 
solutions to emergent problems; and 

5. assisted in the dissemination of the results of the trans- 
active experience to their respective groups and to others 

Participants conferred with others between transactive session 
in order to involve them externally in the transactive process and 
in social learning. When appropriate/ these persons are brought 
into the transactive experience itself to interact with the par- 
ticipants. 
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In the transactive experiences, community problems were 
viewed primarily in terms of their complexities and internal dy- 
namics. The participants sought thereby to diagnose these higher - 
order problems more adequately than is usually possible by ab- 
stracting community problems into components for which there are 
known solutions. 

The Transactive Involvement Model utilized a style in which 
mutual learning is closely integrated with an organized capacity 
and willingness to act (Friedman, 1971). It is characterized by 
a willingness on the part of participants to accept inputs and 
ideas on their merits without reference to status roles in the 
community and to participate in a climate of openness and trust 
without predetermined solutions. In transactive educational ex- 
periences, participants are encouraged to draw general lessons 
from concrete experience, to test theory in practice, and to 
sincerely examine the results (Friedman, 1971). It is a process 
whereby participants are enabled through social learning to shift 
to new paradigms (Dunn, 1971, pp. 212-213). 

This is a process somewhat like research and development. 
It is inductive and not primarily prescriptive. In this process 
the initial solutions and problem definitions perceived by each 
participant are seen to be less than totally adequate. For in- 
stance, one participant reported the following: 

The problems turned out to be different in type and magnitude 
than we had previously thought. We had to face up to new 
ethical responsibilities. It put us on the spot when we were 
shown situations that were really bad. We found out that 
problem solutions are partly a function of a state of mind 
and an environment. We realized that you have to identify- 
problems before you jump into solutions. 




More adequate solutions tend to emerge from group interaction. 
The participants in this process are dealing with live problems 
and are involved in the process because they are in a position 
to engage in problem solving activities* 
Role of the Facilitator 

This model depends to a great extent on the ability of the 
participants to act in role. It involves heterogeneous groups 
dealing with controversial, ideological issues. The data indi- 
cate that it takes a highly skilled facilitator for the transac- 
tive sessions to become more than "rap" sessions and for the 
transactions to be productive rather than destructive or inef- 
fectual. 

The facilitator's role is to: 

1, provide group process expertise in order that learning 
will occur within appropriate tension levels; 

2, assist participants through providing strategies for 
conflict resolution in avoiding defensiveness, dysfunc- 
tional withdrawal, uncontrolled role conflict, polari- 
zation of positions, and the disintegration of communi- 
cation and trust; 

3, provide feedback related to stereotyping, group impasses, 
and dysfunctional proliferation of topics and issues; and 

4, support participants in trying out new concepts and in 
bearing the burden of increasing new information in a 
climate that makes for provisional judgments. 




Consequences of the Transactional Involvement Model 

Participants reported the following kinds of consequences: 
1. They learned to see problems, which they had previously 
been able to see only in part or as lower-order problems, 
as emergent higher-order problems which demanded more 
adequate, comprehensive solutions. The following comment 
is typical of responses from participants; 



2. They learned alternative solutions and new ways of approach- 
ing emergent higher-order community problems, 

3. In many instances, they experienced strong, positive at- 
titudes toward having participated in transactive experi- 
ences, having been able to bring about positive changes 
from the new perspective, and having seen others do so. 
One participant said: 

Before the seminars, a lot of people were interested 
in the problems but they were disorganized and frus- 
trated. What has come out is peaceful problem solv- 
ing... fast, efficient, and quiet... with results. 

Frequently the strong positive attitude persisted as long 

as several years after the transactive learning experiences 

had taken place. As stated by one participant: 

The impact of the Title I seminars has been great. 
It has really been catalytic. We didn't immediately 
solve problems but we set a problem- solving process 
in motion that has brought about subtle but important 
shifts in the climate. 

Another participant said: 

We learned a lot about the' problem and how to get our 
foot in the door to get some of these problems solved. 



We saw the problems in a new way. The nature of the 
critical problems unfolded and new resources to help 
solve them were identified. This happened as a re- 
sult of our interaction. 




Some participants reported that , consequences of the 
transactive learning experiences were continuing to take 
place in their communities on the part of other problem 
solvers. For example, some of the participants in the 
University of Southern California's Community School 
Project have since been appointed to the Los Angeles 
Urban Coalition Education Committee where it was re- 
ported they are now using some of the understanding which 
they gained in the Title I project to deal with commu- 
nity problems. 

The following consequences were imputed, at least in part, 
to have stemmed from or to have been effected by Title I 
transactive learning experiences; 

a. Policies were changed in agencies and governmental bo- 
dies leading to improved employment practices, flood 
control, police-community relations, and health, edu-- 
cation, and welfare services. 

b. New interagency relationships were established. 

c. Citizens' task groups and governmental advisory groups 
were formed. Some of these have continued to engage 
in community problem solving processes. Many citizens 
who were participan'ts in these transactive* experiences 
were later recognized by county and local governments 
as being knowledgeable about higher order community 
problems and ways to solve them. Some claimed that 
what they learned in Title I transactive learning ex- 
periences was related to their being appointed to com- 
missions and task forces, often in leadership roles. 
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Reports that resulted from the transactive learning 
experiences were often published and were widely 
distributed in print or in some cases through the 
mass media of radio, television, or film. These 
reports were used by a variety of agencies and go- 
vernmental bodies as a basis for decision making and 
subsequent problem solving efforts. For instance, 
representatives from the lumber industry, the tour- 
ist industry, the local merchants, and the faculty 
of Humboldt State College were brought together by 
the staff of a Title I project for the purpose of 
discussing the potential* impact of the creation of a 
new national park in the area. The research conducted 
by the faculty for this seminar and the findings of 
those who met together were subsequently used at 
least in part by Congress in the decision to create 
the National Park of the Redwoods. 
Agency personnel, who participated in transactive 
projects, reported that certain positive consequences 
in the regions which they served were not likely to 
have happened without the participation of the higher 
education institution which provided a context of 
"neutrality and fairness" for the transactive consi- 
deration of higher-order community problems . 
Three of these transactional experiences were short 
lived because no way could be found to get beyond 
impasses caused in part by very difficult environmental 
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factors; because of the inability of participants to 



interact constructively with each other; or because 
of the complexity of the problems being addressed; 
or because of the reported lack of facilitator skills* 
g. Use of the model permitted a multiprofessional , multi- 
disciplinary approach to the consideration of complex 
community problems. 
Because of the magnitude and complexity of most higher- 
order community problems^ to deal with them from only one 
role perspective is to operate on a single dimension when 
there are many dimensions involved, 

Rosenstein, in his research on professions, indicates in 
the following quotation that it is imperative that a multiprofes-* 
sional approach be taken to the massive Social problems of our 
urban environment: 

What we face may be called the crisis of the professions. 
Single purpose answers no longer suffice* Indeed, in 
documented case after case the supposedly optimum dis- 
ciplinary solution has ultimately led to environmental 
disaster. 

The professions will never become effective in solving 
the multidisciplinary problems of our society if each per- 
sists in operating in an independent, one dimensional 
mode. A professional man with a traditional education 
has been prepared to recognize only those areas where his 
discipline intersects the problem. Regardless of his in- 
dividual brilliance or the effectiveness of his local so- 
lutions, he has not been educated to perceive or even con- 
sider the ultimate effects of other dimensions and other 
professions upon his plan and the effects of his decisions 
upon the entire environment. 

In theory, the professions take care of the social needs 
of our citizens, for by definition they are society oriented. 
This dependency is expressed in* the general public feeling 
that somehow the medical professions are taking care of 
our collective health, the legal profession protects our 
civil liberties, and engineers are engaged in cooperative 




actions to banish pollution, traffic congestion, etc. 
•The fallacy, of course, lies in the assumption that the 
professional who has training to solve social problems — 
and he is the only one educated to solve them — will auto- 
matically and knowingly determine the full social conse- 
quences of his decisions and act unselfishly in the greatest 
public interest. This is simply not the case. The profes- 
sional does not now assume responsibility for society, nor 
has he been educated to anticipate the social consequences 
of his decisions. In reality, the professional is client 
oriented. . .Collectively , the social visibility of national 
professional societies has not proven significantly better. 

Solutions to the problems of our cities will require mas- 
sive coordinated action by educators and engineers, social 
workers and business administrators, politicians and physi- 
cians..., The tide of human affairs leaves them no choice 
except to assume social as well as technical leadership 
(Rosenstein, 1970, pp. 4-5). 

The evaluation team found that Title I projects that provided 
for transactive multidisciplinary , multiprof essional seminars and 
forums were attempting to address the crisis of the professions 
described above. 

Strengths of the Transactive Involvement Model 

The Transactive Involvement Model is reported to have the 
following strengths: 

1. The higher education institution seems to be in a critical 
position to facilitate educationally transactive, higher 
order community problem solving. 

2. Even v;here great tensions surround certain community prob- 
lems, it has been found that with the use of this model 

a higher education institution and its resources can 
effectively be related as long as a nonadvocacy role is 
maintained. The higher education institution, although 
not perceived as totally unbiased by segments of our so- 
ciety, is frequently viewed as being traditionally less 
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biased, more neutral^ and therefore more able to bring 
together community problem solvers to consider complex 
and controversial community problems than most other 
institutions in the community. 

3. A potential multiplier effect has frequently occurred 
when the model has been utilized successfully. It has 
been found that a positive reputation can be earned by 
a higher education institution or Title I project from 
having made possible transactive experiences facilita- 
ting future programming of these experiences. 

4. This model can be combined with and supplemented by the 
use of the other four Involvement Models before, during, 
or after transactive learning experiences. 

Limitations of the Transactive Involvement Model 

1. The main limitation of the model has to do with its de- 
pendency on the willingness of the critical actors to 
participate and on the timing of having the transactive 
experiences take place in relation to "surfacing" higher 
order community problems. 

2. The model is also very dependent on the availability and 
skills of facilitating leadership. Without such leader- 
ship, the risks of transactive learning experiences can 
outweigh potential benefits. 

3. The transactive model does not make money and may not 
be understood or appreciated by the higher education in- 
stitutions. 

4. There is limited research on what actually takes place in 
these contexts with differing leadership interventions. 
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Nevertheless/ those who have participated in these trans- 
active educative experiences have reported positive consequences. 
In short/ the Transactive Involvement Model is a particularly 
promising approach to the diagnosing of higher-order community 
problems* 

Toward a Comprehensive Title I Involvement Model 

Projects in same institutions have concentrated during a 
year or two period of Title I funding on developing their insti- 
tutional capacity and willingness to engage in a particular type 
"of community service programming through the use of one of the in- 
volvement models. When this has been accomplished, the Title I 
project staff has switched its emphasis to seeking to develop other 
types of community service program capabilities in the institution 
by utilizing one or more of the other involvement models during sue-* 
cessive years of Title I funding. As a particular type of community 
service has been adopted by the institution or become financially 
self-sustaining, additional Title I funding could be used to fos- 
ter new growing edges for community service in the institution. The 
Title I projects in the Universities of California at Davis, Los 
Angeles, and Santa Cruz and at Hxamboldt State College are among 
those which were found to have used one model and then supplemented 
what they v/ere doing with the use of another model. It would seem 
that additional institutional capability in community service pro- 
gramming could be particularly well enhanced by augmenting the Fa- 
culty, Agency, Target Population, or Transactive Involvement Mo- 
dels with the use of the Student Involvement Model to increase "the 
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extent of student involvement in community service efforts. 
Theoretically, and perhaps in practice, a fully explicated 
conununity service program in a higher education institution 
could thereby be developed through the use of Title I funds r 
relating higher education resources to community problem sol- 
vers in the ways depicted in Figure 11. 
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Fig, li ; Comptohensive Title I Involvement Model 



A community service program in a higher education institution 
which successfully implements the Comprehensive Title I Involve- 
ment Model will be able, in the estimation of the evaluation 
team, to complementarily combine the other involvement models. 
Theoretically this will allow the strengths of some of the models 
to counteract the limitations of the other models. 

Siunmary 

Title I projects have varied markedly in the way in which 
they went about releasing resources of higher education institu- 
tions to provide educational assistance to community problem sol- 
vers. The analysis of evaluative data led to the inductive iden- 
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tification of the following five alternative theoretical models 
as well as one comprehensive theoretical model. The Faculty 
Involvement Model s which was used in 25% of the projects, placed 
primary emphasis upon involving faculty members in educationally 
assisting community problem solvnrs. The Student Involvement 
Model / utilized in 13% of the- projects, focused primarily on in- 
volving students in field experiences with agencies. The Agency 
Involvement Model , used in 29% of the projects, focused primarily 
on providing training for personnel in agencies and associations. 
The Target Population Involvement Model , utilized in 14% of the 
projects, primarily focused on establishing educational centers 
in barrios and ghettos, recruiting persons from target populations 
as students in higher education institutions, and educating per-- 
sons from target populations about community problems in work- 
shops, conferences, and community meetings. The Transactive 
Involvement Model , used in 19% of the projects, brings persons 
from different role perspective together in seminars to enter in- 
to dialog'-'e about real problems in order to diagnose and identify 
alternative solutions to these problems. 

Although none of the Title I projects was found to have im- 
plemented all of the above Involvement Models, theoretically and 
perhaps in practice, a fully explicated community service program 
in a higher education institution can be accomplished by supple- 
menting one or more of the above models with other of the models 
in a Comprehensive Involvement Model . This Comprehensive Involve- 
ment Model will be able, in .the estimation of the evaluation team, 
to allow the strengths of some of the models to counteract the li- 
mitations of others. 



In this chapter the ways in which each model has been im- 
plemented was described along with the types of immediate, in- 
teirmediate, and ultimate consequences of their utilization in 
Title I projects. Finally, relative strengths and limitations of 
each model were specified. 




CHAPTER V 

EVALUATIVE FINDINGS: DEVELOPMENT OF TITLE I PROGRAMMING IN THE STATE 



The findings which have been presented in this report seem 
to indicate that an impressive amount of progress was made in 
Title I programming in the State between 1966 and 1971 in spite 
of the limited amount of funds available. As reported in 
Chapters III and IV, a rationale for Title I program- 
ming and alternative models for implementing the Title I was 
^developed during this period with a variety of positive conse- 
quences. These favorable consequences were facilitated by the 
manner in which the Title I program was developed in the State. 

A summary of the evaluative data concerning each of the fol-- 
lowing aspects of the development of Title I programming in the 
State are presented, in turn, belov/: 

1. Developing and administering a state plan; 

2. Developing Professional Capability for Community-Oriented 
Programming; 

3. Encouraging consortial relationships; 

4. Developing a communications network; 

5. Evidencing the imputed and verifiable consequences of 
Title I projects. 

Developing and Administrating a State Plan 

The role of the State agency in developing Title I program- 
ming in the State is a crucial one according to the Act. More- 
over, the importance of the role the State agency in developing 
Title I programming in the State was born out by the findings of 
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the Evaluation Team. In accordance with Section 105 of the Act, 
the designated agency for the administration of Title I in the 
State is required to prepare a State plan, setting forth a com- 
prehensive, coordinated, and statewide system under which funds 
paid to the State by the federal government can be dispersed. 
It must also set forth the policies and procedures to be followed 
in allocating federal funds to higher education institutions in 
the State to carry out Title I projects and is to set forth con- 
ditions under which these funds can be spent. The State agency's 
plan and the way in which that plan is implemented' must go be- 
yond the mere listing of priorities of needs and statements of 
policy. The State agency must make decisions about what type of 
proposed projects to fund in which institutions. Subsequently, 
decisions have to be made about which projects to fund again. 
At all times the State agency has to be concerned v;ith fostering 
both of the following purposes of the Act: 

a. assisting people in the solution of community problems; and 

b. strengthening community service programs of colleges and 
universities . 

The first task of the State agency Title I project staff in 
higher education institutions was to focus primarily on identify- 
ing and developing ways of assisting people in the solution of 
community problems. 

During the first year or two of Title I in the State, ef- 
forts were made to (a) assess and in some instances to capitalize 
upon existing forms of community service programs; and (b) to 
identify alternative approaches to implementing Title I programming. 
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In the next fev; years, certain approaches to Title I prograiraning 
were found to be more effective than others. These were uti- 
lized and successively strengthened, leading to the development 
of what has been described as the five implementation models in 
Chapter IV of this report. These more effective models grew out 
of rather extensive and conscientious efforts on the part of the 
California Coordinating Council's Title I staff and the personnel 
in local Title I projects to identify and try out a wide variety 
of what seemed to be promising ways of implementing Title I. 

The evaluative data indicated that these projects were un- 
dertaken initially under circumstances in which there was un- 
certainty as to the nature and extent 6f the educational needs 
of community problem solvers. Furthermore, there was uncertainty 
generated by the relative instability of the community environment 
in which the Title I projects operated. The extent of instability 
in the environmental context in which Title I projects had to 
operate is indicated in Table 10. 

TABLE 10 

DISTRIBUTION OF TITLE I PROJECTS ACCORDING TO 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONTEXT AS DESCRIBED BY INTERVIEWEES 
IN 24 INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

(N=81 projects) 



Type of Environmental Context 



Percent of Title I Projects 



Stable Environment 
Moderately Stable Environment 
Moderately Unstable Environment 
Unstable Environment 



5 
30 
33 
32 



Total 



100 



In short, Title I project personnel had to find effective 



ways of releasing higher education institutional resources to meet 
educational needs in relatively unstable environmental contexts. 
Hirschman has suggested that programming in the face of uncer- 
tainties calls for a research and development approach which has 
the following characteristics: 

1. Rigid specifications of the perfo3rmance characteristics 
of the desired product should be avoided for fear of ex- 
cluding a product that is perhaps no less desirable, and 
far more feasible, than some other* 

2. When the desired produce is a "system' containing several 
components, there should be no rigid stipulation in ad- 
vance about the way in which the components are to be 
adjusted to each other as it is important to give each 
team working on a component the maximum freedom of move- 
ment though subsequently a special effort will have to 

be made to fit the various pieces of the system together. 

3. In considering alternative approaches to developing the 
desired product or its components, the correct procedure 
is not necessarily to decide which is the best prospec- 
tive approach on the basis of the most sophisticated 
benefit-cost analysis available, in view of the large 
uncertainties surrounding all approaches at an early 
stage of R & D, it may be advisable to try out in prac- 
tice several approaches until the uncertainties have 
been sufficiently reduced and to delay until then the 
decision as to the best approach. The cost of develop- 
ing several prototypes may be less than the cost of 
developing only one whose prospects look best at an 
early stage, but whose production may then run into 
some gigantic snag because the more adverse among the 
large uncertainties have come into play (Hirschman, 
1967, p. 77). 

As indicated in Chapter 1 of this report, implementing 
the Act could not be done by mere imitation or replication of 
some other form of developmental or service process. It was 
a pioneering effort which was undertaken in a complex environ- 
ment and which was seeking new ways of educationally assisting 
problem solvers who were addressing a variety of higher-order 
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community problems. For the statewide agency to have prescribed 
what each of the higher education institutions needed to do with 
their Title I projects in these instances might have resulted in 
debilitating uniformity and standardization of Title I projects 
in the State. But such an overly prescriptive approach, which 
Hirschman (1967) has described as "rigid stipulation in advance^" 
was wisely avoided, allowing for latitude in the timing of pro- 
jects and for alternative approaches to be utilized. When neces- 
sary, the State • agency ' s Title I staff allowed for flexibility 
^>so that revision or substitution of alternative approaches could 
be made, leading to the more adequate meeting of educational 
needs of community problem solvers.. This flexibility permitted 
necessary movement and shifting in the nature of Title I projects. 
The distribution of Title I projects according to extent of 
necessary movement and shifting in the nature of the project 
as described by interviewees in 24 institutions of higher edu- 
cation is shown in Table 11. 

TABLE 11 

DISTRIBUTION OF TITLE I PROJECTS ACCORDING TO EXTENT OF 
NECESSARY MOVEMENT AND SHIFTING IN THE NATURE OF THE PROJECT 
AS DESCRIBED BY INTERVIEVJERS IN 24 INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

(N=81 projects) 



Percent of 

Extent of Movement Necessary During Project Title I Projects 



No Movement Necessary 7 

Some Movement Necessary • 33 

Considerable Movement Necessary 29 

Extreme Movement Necessary 21 



.Total 100 
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Obstacles to the successful implementation of Title I pro- 
jects could not have been foreseen at the beginning of projects 
and which might have discouraged both the statewide staff and 
the local Title I staff from getting involved were, in fact, 

frequently overcome when previously unidentified resources or 

12 

ways to implement Title I projects were discovered. Under 
such circumstances those who have been identified as being the 
more competent Title I project directors emerged with increased 
sophistication and confidence in how to implement Title I pro- 
grams effectively. One of the project directors working with 
an Indian constituency was given an Indian name, "Coyote," with 
the interpretation that a coyote is wise because he learns from 
his mistakes. 

Developing Professional Capability for Community-Oriented Programming 

When Title I project personnel were interviewed about the 
way in v/hich they performed their tasks, they usually reported 
that what they were attempting to do called for professional skills 
which were different from their prior career experience as either 
faculty or agency personnel. They indicated that they had to 
operate Title I projects in the midst of the interface between 
the higher education institution and the various organizations, 
agencies, and target populatiqns served by Title I projects. With 
few exceptions, the effectiveness of Title I projects was found 
to be largely dependent on the nature and quality of the profes- 



Hirschman (1967) has referred to this phenomenon as "the 
principle of the Hiding Hand." 
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sional Title I project staff operating within this interface. 
The project staff needed to be able to conceptualize the rela- 
tively complicated process called for in order to operate broad- 
aim programs utilizing the highly specialized resources of most 
higher education institutions. This called for a high degree 
of administrative ability as well as knowledge of the conven- 
tions, forces, and resources of both the community and the 
higher education institution. Few Title I project personnel 
had been in a situation before where credibility in the higher 
educational institution as well as in agencies and in target 
populations was demanded of them professionally. 

The evaluative data from interviews with persons from 
agencies and target populations indicate that-, for the most 
part, project personnel did achieve credibility in the community. 
Further, the evaluative data from interviews with local Title 
I project personnel indicated that fostering support from ad- 
ministrators for their projects and for community -oriented pro- 
grams was an essential task in developing Title I projects. 
They did so by keeping in contact with the administrators, by 
informing them of emergent needs and other developments in 
the community, and by appraising them specifically about what 
was being done in their Title I projects and about the conse- 
quences. A relatively extensive amount of support for Title I 
projects seems to have been generated locally, at least with 
the administrators most knowledgeable about as these projects, 
as indicated in Table 12. 
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TABLE 12 



DISTRIBUTION OF EXTENT OF SUPPORT FOR TITLE I PROJECTS 
EXPRESSED BY ADMINISTRATORS INTERVIEIVED 



(N=29 Administrators) 



Extent of Expressed 
Administrative Support 



Percentage of Administrator 
Interviewed 



Extensive Support 
Moderate Support 
Little Support 
No Support 



62 
26 
8 
4 



Total 



100 



It is the conclusion of the evaluation team that the develop- 
ment of professional capability to perform adequately in this 
complex community-higher education interface is critical for the 
future of community -oriented programming. The data indicate that 
there is a relationship between the number of years of service of 
project directors and their ability to conceptualize and admini- 
strate the complex task of releasing higher education resources 
to assist problem solvers educationally. The distribution of 
persons who- had major responsibility for running Title I pro- 
jects according to the number of years of their service is pre- 
sented in Table 13. 



TABLE 13 



DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS WHO HAD MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY FOR RUNNING 
TITLE I PROJECTS ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF YEARS SERVICE 

(N=55 Project Directors) 



Number of Years of Service Percent of Project Directors 

65 
14 
7 
5 
9 

Total 100 



It seems that encouraging more continuity of service would 
permit the further development of professional expertise in con- 
ceptualizing and administrating, community-oriented programs. 
Encouraging Consortial Relationships 

During the five years between 1966 and 1971, emphasis was 
placed by the California Coordinating Council's Title I staff on 
developing consortia to make it possible to assist community prob- 
lem solvers educationally on a more extensive basis than would 
usually have been possible using the resources of only one in- 
stitution. A number of consortial arrangements were funded and 
some developed spontaneously. Examples of Title I Consortia 
according to participating institutions of higher education be- 
tween 196 6 and 1971 are depicted in clusters in Figure 12. 
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One Year of Service 
Two Years of Service 
Three Years of Service 
Four Years of Service 
Five Years of Service 



Fig> l 2: Bxanples of Title I Consortia According to Participating 
Institutions of Higher Education, 1956-1971. 
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Evaluative data indicated that this type of an approach 
tends to be particularly important in parts of the State in which 
a relatively few institutions serve large geographic areas. In 
some instances, however, interviewees have pointed to the need 
to develop intrainstitutional consortia, particularly in very 
large and complex institutions, to facilitate interdepartmental 
or interdisciplinary approaches to providing educational assis- 
tance to those dealing with higher-order community problems. 

Many interviewees indicated that they thought that a con- 
.sortial approach to problem solving was favorable in principle 
but that it did not always work out well in practice. They 
suggested that much of what was giving -difficulty could be avoided 
if funding were given to each institution rather than to a re- 
presentative or coordinating, institution. 
Developing a Communication Network 

Since distinctive models have emerged for alternative ways 
to implement Title I projects, the need has increased for ef- 
fective intercommunication between Title I project staffs which 
are working with the same models in different higher education 
institutions. Present and former Title I project directors who 
attended the Evaluation Workshop emphasized the importance of 
their being kept informed about what other project directors 
are doing and the consequences. They indicated that they need 
more opportunities to interact with each other and v/ith other 
persons who are knowledgeable about Title I programming and re- 
lated topics. 

In interviews conducted by the Evaluation Team, many pro- 




ject directors reported that they had benefited from site visi- 
tations from the Coordinating Council's Title I staff and that 
they would welcome an increased amount of feedback from reports 
sent to the State agency's staff. They spoke particularly fa- 
vorable about the type of technical assistance concerning Title I 
programming which had been provided by members of the Coordinating 
Council's Title I staff. In some instances, the project director 
in one institution was referred to project directors in other 
institutions where needed technical information could be provided. 
The Coordinating Council's Title I staff has already responded 
to part of this need through the initiation of a quarterly news- 
letter which is now in its fourth issue. 

Evidencing the Imputed and Verifiable Consequences of Title I Projects 

The evaluation team noted that the closer one got to most 
Title I projects, the more evident it became that the projects 
had impressive immediate, inteirmediate , and ultimate consequences. 
It was found that many of the most impressive imputed and veri- 
fiable consequences of Title I projects which were reported to 
the Evaluation Team never had a way of coming to the attention 
of the publi'5 or those who make decisions about Title I. Using 
the type of broad-aim program evaluation described in this docu- 
ment, it is possible to obtair\ the types of imputed and verifi- 
able consequences of Title I programming which are presented in 
Chapter IV. It would seem to be a matter of importance to create 
a process by which the nature of similar consequences of future 
Title I projects can be reported, processed, and brought to the 
attention of those who made decisions al30Ut Title I and of the 
public in general. 
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The types of evidences of imputed and verifiable conse- 
quences which could be obtained are: (1) specification of the 
type of involvement model used; (2) reports of the number and 
types of participants in Title I activities; (3) evidences of 
educational achievement as part of the Title I project; (4) 
reports from students, faculty, and administrators > concerning 
how. Title I projects have affected their higher education in- 
stitutions and the education provided by these institutions; 
(5) statements from community problem solvers specifying what 
they have learned in Title I projects and statements of speci- 
fic consequences which they impute totally or in part to what 
they learned in Title I programs; and (6) reports from agency 
or governmental administrators that policies have been changed 
or practices implemented as a consequence, at least in part, 
of what they or members of their staffs have learned in Title I 
programs* 



In this chapter evaluative data have been presented con- 
cerning the following aspects of the development of Title I pro- 
gramming: (1) developing and administering a state plan; (2) de- 
veloping professional capability for community-oriented program- 
ming; (3) encouraging censor tial relationships; and (4) developing 
a communications network. 

During the first year or two of Titlo I in the State, efforts 
were made to assess the existing forms of community service and 
to identify alternabive approaches to implementing Title I pro- 
gramming. In th6 next few years, certain approaches to Title I * 
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programming were found to be more effective than others. These 
were utilized and successively strengthened, leading to the 
development of what has been described as the five implementa- 
tion models. These Title I efforts were undertaken for the most 
part under circumstances of uncertainty as to the nature and 
extent of educational needs in the community and uncertainty 
related to instability of the environmental context. When neces- 
sary, the State agency administration of Title I allowed for 
flexibility so that revision or substitution of alternative 
approaches could be made, leading to the more adequate meeting 
of the educational needs of community problem solvers. 

Title I project personnel who worked with the above men- 
tioned xincertainties needed to be able to conceptualize the 
relatively complicated process called for in order to operate 
broad-aim programs utilizing the highly specialized resources 
of higher education institutions. It is the conclusion of the 
evaluation team that the development of professional capability 
to perform adequately within the interface between the institu- 
tions of higher education and the community is critical for the 
future of community -oriented programming. In order to accomplish 
this, it seems that encouraging more continuity of service would 
permit the further development of professional expertise.* 

During the five years between 1966 and 1971, a number of 
consortial arrangements were funded under Title I. Some informal 
arrangements also developed spontaneously. It was reported that 
arrangements were particularly important in parts. of the State 
in which relatively few institutions serve large geographic areas 
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or where interdepartmental or interdisciplinary approaches can 
be developed. In addition, it was suggested that funding be 
given to each institution in a consortia rather than to a repre 
sentative or coordinating institution. 

The need for effective intercommunication between Title I 
project staffs which work with the same models in different 
higher education institutions has emerged. Project directors 
indicated that they appreciated workshops, site visits from the 
Coordinating Council's Title I staff, and receiving technical 
assistance from them, concerning Title I programming. It was 
found that there is a need for the imputed and verifiable conse- 
quences of Title I projects to be brought to the attention of 
the public or those who make decisions about Title I. The typej 
of evidences of imputed and verifiable consequences which could 
be obtained have been described in this chapter. 




CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (PL89-329) com- 
mitted federal support at the 75% level to institutions of higher 
education for community service and continuing education programs 
to the attainment of these two objectives: 

(1) to help people solve community problems; and 

(2) to strengthen and improve community service and contin- 
uing education programs of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

In the State of California, the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education was designated as the State agency to administer the 
Title I programs. Between 1966 and 1971V $2,523,869.00 of fede- 
ral funding. came into the State, matched by $1,600,081.00 from 
the institutions of higher education, making a total of $4,123,950.00. 
During this period, 97 projects were implemented by 36 institutions 
of higher education in the State. 

Early in 1971 the Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
requested proposals for a statewide evaluation of Title I, 1966-1971. 

The Request for Proposals (RFP) recognized that a five-year 
evaluation study of Title I programs in the State of California 
could not undertake a project by project analysis or a comparative 
assessment because of: 

1. the limited funds available for the study; and 

2. the ex post facto nature of the study. 

Moreover, previous quantitative evaluations of Title I programs 
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had baen found to be of limited value* Because Title I projects 
need to be implemented in essentially uncontrolled situations, 
their programming is, of necessity, both broad-aimed and generally 
unstandardized. In turn, the evaluation of this type of broad- 
aim program needs to be descriptive and inductive rather than 
experimental in nature (Weiss and Rein, 1969). Using a metho- 
dology developed to evaluate broad-aim programs, the Title I pro- 
jects in California between 1966-1971 were evaluated by: 

1. reading all the project files to obtain an overview of 
the 97 projects; 

2. conducting a workshop with Title I project directors to 
determine key indicators and critical issues in Title I 
programming ; 

3. conducting 193 on-site interviews in 24 higher education 
institutions ; and 

4. using survey questionnaires to obtain supplemental data. 
The analysis of the resulting evaluative data was done primarily 
through the use of content analysis. 

The evaluation team found that there have been several sources 
of confusion in interpreting the Title I Act. A widespread agree- 
ment was found that the Act itself contains a lack of clarity con- 
cerning what kinds of activities are appropriately (and legally) 
fundable with Title I funds. In Chapter I, similarities and 
differences which have been identified between what seems to be 
the intent of the Act and each of the following are presented: 

1. the agricultural extension model; 

2. community development; 
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3. community services in community college; and 

4. public service in higher education institutions in general. 
Despite these sources of potential confusion, ways were found 

in the Title I projects to release the resources of higher edu- 
cation institutions to provide educational assistance to commu- 
nity problem solvers who were addressing problems related to 
environment and ecology, inner-city decay, community crisis, mi- 
norities and disadvantaged, and inefficient government. From 
these efforts, a rationale has emerged for the programming of 
Title I projects. This rationale, v/hich is described in fuller 
detail in Chapter III, consists of: 

1. identifying and analyzing the order of community problems 
which are ultimately to be addressed by a Title I project; 

2. programming to provide educational assistance to commu- 
nity problem solvers without seeking to involve higher 
education institutions or their resources directly in 
the community problem solving process; 

3. identifying specific resources of institutions of higher 
education which can be appropriately related to specific 
phases of the community problem solving process; and 

4. distinguishing betv/een immediate educational consequences 
of Title I programming and intermediate and ultimate con- 
sequences of Title I programming. 

The analysis of the evaluative data led to the inductive iden- 
tification of the following alternative involvement models: 

1. the Faculty Involvement Model ; 

2. the Student Involvement Model ; 
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3. the Agency Involvement Model ; 

4. the Target Population Involvement Model ; 

5 . the Transactive Involvement Model ; and 

6 . the Comprehensive Involvement Model s 

The primary focus in Title I projects which utilized the first 
four of these models was to involve faculty members, students, 
agency personnel, or persons from target populations respectively 
in community-oriented educational activities in order to provide 
educational assistance to community problem solvers • 

Projects which used the fifth model primarily sought to in- 
volve faculty members, students, personnel from agencies, and/or 
persons from target populations in transactive seminars to assist 
educationally in diagnosing complex community problems and solu- 
tions to them. 

The sixth model consisted of a combination of the other five 
involvement models. 

The ways in which these models have been implemented, the 
types of consequences which have resulted from their implementation, 
and cm analysis of their strengths and limitations in Title I 
programming are presented in detail in Chapter IV. 

In the first chapter, the following hypothetical question 
was raised: In what ways and to what extent were the California 
Title I projects during 1966-1971 able to transcend their con- 
ceptual and implementational difficulties in accomplishing, in 
their own ways, for "community problem solving" and particularly 
urban and suburban community problem solving, what Agricultural 
Extension Service has done for rural America? 
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In the estimation of the evaluation team, the following 
claims can be made for Title I as implemented in California 
between 1966-1971: 

1. Effective models (described in Chapter IV) were developed 
which educationally link the resources of higher educa- 
tion institutions to community problem solving efforts 

of persons from agencies and target populations and, 
similarly, which involve faculty members and students 
in providing educational assistance to community problem 
solvers* 

2. Personnel with expertise in designing and administering 
Title I programming have been hired and/or developed. 

3. A clientele which utilizes the educational resources of 
higher education institutions to strengthen their commu- 
nity problem solving efforts has been developed. 

4. Difficulties were frequently transcended because of the 
flexibility of the statewide program and the ingenuity 
of personnel in Title I projects* 

The extent of development of Title I in the State, however, 
has been inhibited, in the estimation of the evaluation team, 
by the relatively limited amount of funds for Title I available 
and by the relatively few project directors who have been with 
projects for more than one or two years. 

In the RFP, questions were raised about the quality, magni- 
tude, and persistence of the effects of Title I and about how 
these effects related to Title I administrative policies. It 
is the major conclusion of this evaluation that higher* education 
institutions' resources can be made and have been made relevant 




to the educational needs of community problem solvers because of 
Title I programming efforts. Further, because of Title I, com- 
munity problems in the State have been solved with catalytic ef- 
fect in ways and to an extent otherwise not possible. 

Throughout this report, the effects of Title I programming 
have been referred to in terms of the following chain of events: 

1. Resources of higher education institutions are released 
educationally to assist community problem solvers. 

2. A typical, immediate, intended effect of this process is 
learning by community problem solvers about how to solve 
commvmity problems more adequately. 



3. A typical, intermediate effect of Title I is the utili- 
zation of the learning acquired in a Title I project 

by one or more community problem solvers to solve com- 
munity problems. 

4. In turn, a typical, ultimate effect of Title I is the con- 
sequent reduction in a community problem. 

The catalytic effect of these chains of events has been il- 
lustrated repeatedly in Chapter IV. One of these illustrations, 
for example, started by pointing to research conducted by faculty 
members of a State College and the findings of a Title I transac- 
tive seminar, composed of representatives from the lumber indus- 
try, the business community, and the tourist industries of the 
Hxamboldt area, which were compiled into a report. This report 
was subsequently used by Congress in the decision to create a 
new national park, the Park of the Redwoods. 

The evaluative data presented in this report generally indi- 




cate that the achievement of positive effects from local Title I 
projects was facilitated by the role played by the State agency. 
As described in fuller detail in Chapter V, the State agency al- 
lowed for flexibility in Title I programming in the State. At 
the same time it provided technical assistance in Title I pro- 
gramming for local projects. It is the conclusion of the evalua- 
tion team that this combination contributed to the emergence of 
the alternative, functional involvement models described in 
Chapter IV. Moreover, movement has been in the direction of 
(and, it would seem, needs to continue to be in the direction of) 
developing: 

1. more adequate communication betv/een Title I project per- 



2. more longevity of service for those who have professional 
expertise in conceptualizing and implementing broad-aim. 



3. more effective, inter-institutional and intra-institutional 
consortial arx-angements for Title I programming; and 

4. more adequate reporting of the extensive, imputed, and 
verifiable consequences of Title I projects. 

Referring to a chain of events which occurred in a somewhat 
unstable environment, one interviewee concluded: "In my opinion, 
our community is a better place in which to live and work because 
of v/hat was started in a Title I project." Despite relatively 
limited funding, it can be concluded, based on the imputed and 
verifiable consequences .of Title I projects in the State between 
1966-1971, that these projects have had positive effects on both 



sonnel; 



community-oriented, educational programs; 




the communities and the institutions of higher education in which 
they have been implemented. 
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AiPPENDIX I 
SCHEDULE FOR TITLE I WORKSHOP 
September 23 & 24, 1971 

Thursday, September 23, 1971 

10; 00 Welcome by William Haldeman 

"Nature of the Task" - James Farmer 

(a) Types of Evaluation 

(b) The Nature of the Evaluation Project 

(c) The use of Key Indicators, Alternatives, and Model 
in Evaluation 

Coffee break 

11; 00 Agenda testing - Paul Sheats 

11; 30 "Evaluation of Broad-Aim Programs" James Farmer 
Noon Lunch 

1;30 "Identification of Problems and Issues" J. David Deshlcr 
3; 30 Break 

4:00 Feedback session by suI>-groups to the total group 

Synthesizing feedback with pre j act inputs - Paul Sheats 

5; 30 Dinner 

7:30 Simulation Gaming - Paul Sheats 

Friday, September 24, 1971 
9:00 Breakfast 

10:00 "Using Problem-solving Models in Broad-Aim Progi^am Evalua- 
tion - James Farmer 

11:00 Break 

11:15 "Reporting of Impact" - J* David Deshler 



Noon Lunch 

1:00 Discussion in sub-groups on recommendations to Evaluation 
Team 

2:00 "Comments and Other Inputs" - William Haldeman 

"Did We Hear the Feedback Right?" "What does it xMean to 
Us?" - The Evaluation Team 

Using "Participant Workshop Feedback" sheets 
3:00 Closure 



4 
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APPENDIX II 



IDENTIFICATION AND USE OF KEY INDICATORS 



The follov;ing Key Indicators, v/hich were identified out of 
the reading of the 68 project files, from the San Francisco Work 
shop, from the l*n--process consult:ations with the CCHE staff and 
Advisory Committee, and v;ith the National Title I staff, are 
thought of as intermediary, flexible indicators. They are to 
be used in the following v;ays: 

(1) To help focus the content end interrelationship of 
the questions to be asked in field interviews of HEI 
and target population personnel; and 

(2) To serve as organizers for the second section of the 
Final Report ('rho first section being the History and 
Overviev; of the 68 projects; the final section being 
based on Organizing Principles which have emerged 
out of examination of the data in projects.). 

The currently proposed Key Indicators are as follows: 

(1) Impact and Objectives; 

(2) Problem Solving; 

(3) inter- Institutional and/or Inter-Agency Relationship; 

(4) Alternative Funding Patterns; 

(5) Organizational Development; 

(6) Fuiictions of Title I (Catalytic, bridging, finger in dike); 

(7) Envirorjnontal Context and Influence on Title I; 

(8) Seraantics. 

The kinds of questions which seem to cluster under each of 
these Key Indicators are as follov;s: 

I • IM PACT AND O lBJECy iVES 

(1) Hov: can we tell wiicn we have impeict on HEI; agencies? target 
populations? 

(2) Hov7 can v;e clarify and m.ake more explicit organizational and 
project objectives? 

(3) How do we determine the most beneficial beneficiaries for 
the maximum irapacci- Who gets hiqhest priority? 

(4) By v;hat criteria do we evaluate a Title I program for funding 
cind refunding? 

(5) iiov/ ccin reporting data be used as feedback for both program 
iiuprovenienb cind impact maximization? 

(6) How can fundi r-g of pro:]ects which would be done anyv;ay be 
elirainated or minimized? 

(7) Who gets credit for what? and VJlio gets blamed for what errors 

(8) Kov; much latitude of chcxnge for objectives is desircible? 




IMPACT AND OBJECTIVES (Cont'd) 



(9) How can fiscal cuid program accoTintability be related to each 
other in order to control objectives and impact and in or- 
der to produce a satisfactory critical path in a project? 

(10) What should CCHE do v/hen projects don't send in reports? 

II • PROBLEiM SOLVING 

(1) How did problem solving in projects get done? 

(2) How did or do people conceptualize the way a project is 
run in relation to the problem being solved? 

(3) To what extent did Title I help solve various types of com- 
munity problems or problems of target populations? 

(4) What problems are solvable given available resources? 

(5) What innovative conceptualizations have come out of the 
past projects? 

(6) Who has the problem? Who identifies it - local or CCHE? 
-^(7) How did objectives change during the project? 

III. INTBR-INSTITUTIONAL AND INTER-AGENCY RELATIONSHIPS 

(1) What kinds of inter- institutional and inter-agency relation- 
ships in connection with Title I projects have the greater 
pay-offs? Which agencies get strengthened? Which do not • 
and what happens? 

(2) What is the unique role of Coininunity Colleges, State Colleges, 
State Universities, and various types of private institu- 
tions in Title I efforts? What are the conflicts between 

the different institutions relating to projects? 

(3) How do the projects establish and maintain a cyclical flow 
being HEI resources, agencies, and target populations? 

(a) How is entry established? 

(b) What is the role of Citizen participation? 

(4) What is the responsibility of CCHE in setting priorities, 
guidelines, and target problems? 

(5) How do Institutional Administrators view Title I in the con- 
text of the role of Higher Education? What differences of 
valuing emerge at different levels? 

IV. ALTERNATIVES OF FUNDING 

(1) VJhat is the satisfactory use of Title I priorities? 

(2) What types of problems can be appropriately addressed? 

(3) Can RFPs be used more effectively? 

(4) What is the potential role of Consortia? 

(5) What are the implications of funding institutions that have 
received no funding in the past? (Interview administrators 
of Institutions that have applied and never been funded.) 

V* ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

U) Vlhat happens to personnel employed by Title I in terms of 

their career lines? 
(2) How does the reward systems for such personnel operate and 

effect them? 
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V, ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (Cont'd) 

(3) IVhat are the different leadership styles which have been 
operative in Title I projects and with what effect? 

VI, FUNCTIONS OF TITLE I 

(1) How have projects bridged communication, information, and 
organization gaps and linked resources to problems? 

(2) Hov; has Title I functioned as a catalyst in establishing 
a cyclical flow between HEI resources, agencies, and tar- 
get problems? 

(3) What is the role and inter- face of Title I as a catalytic 
agent in community problem solving? 

(4) What kind of HEI resources have been released? 

VII, ENVIRONiMENTAL CONTEXT AND INFLUENCE ON TITLE I 

(1) How does the political climate, violence, etc. effect Title I 
at the CCHE, HEI, and target population levels? 

(2) How do historical events such as urban violence, smog, etc., 
effect funding priorities? 

(3) What is the most appropriate timing for attacking a ppoblem 
in the light of public interest or arousal of indifference? 

VIII, SEMANTICS 

(1) How is the term "community service" being used? 

(2) What is meant by "community development?" 

(3) What is meant by "Higher Education resources?" 

(4) What is meant by "problem solving?" 

(5) What is "organizational development?" 
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Public Law 89-329 
A\i"V.'(rJ 89th Congress, H. R. 9567 

^'i'^if''^ November 8, 1965 

79 Snt, 1219 



(diicutloii. 

He it crcfcu- hy the Scatc and JIou^c f^'jl'l^f^l'l^l^Jt Kduoa- 
h'uitrd HM,-, of A wnica h, Conr,rcss a-^^rM^ 1 »'at tlu> Act mny W J.er^^ ^ c^^^^^^ 
bocitcd as the "Hi{;luT K(lnc:.lio:i Actof l.»0.. •. 

TiTLK I-COMMUNITY SF.RYJCIC AND COXTINULNG 
KDIICATIOX I'KOGllAMS 

AmtOViM ATIONS . AUTJ lOI'.r/KI) 

authoiixo bj law. 

S)<- 10^' l--or i..ni.a(s of \h\< M,. the Ivrm ««..ninuni(y scrvirc 

oni-iii." LMir'.i i-to"r:<.in, s.olivily. or mtvu-c! (Iptcniuiio. - • 

"T>rtl.:a'll-'^'"^''«« of the ,..o..-:nn or pcrfonu.nce of tlm 
a . ; 1 i-^ "f such a n.um. »s is a,.pr..,n.tc lo he 

(•nci-tive ulifi/nli<.n of ij.s:ili.li<...-s spocuil ivr^omns muI the 

VhHnn":;':;^^^;^ I't^dvcd, ..h coupes ,nu. he university 

(K) of '^.IK-'- I'-^vl as .ktonni.K-a by the lu.tnni.o.i olier.ng 
Slid I t.'.u'-sL'S. 

At.i.orMi:xTS *ni stati-.s 
10:; (n) Of (he sums :!i,i.io;.™icd |Mivn:ni.l to s'/clion 101 for 

Ishm Va ,0>hHV:OO to e:.. h of ihe othor .S!:i:os. ,o >h:.ll.a. K o 
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Pub. Law 89-329 November 8. 1965 

79 STAT. 1220 



for siicli fisiMl voar for carrviiip out llic Stnlc plnn (if «ny) ni)))roxod 
is t.S e-sl^all be nvailublo f..r re:.llo..j.o..t from ..n.c to tunc on 
S^dn lurinK sucli vour tus ilio Coniinissioiior may tix, to oilier 
Statos i I P o S^^^ lo tl.c oiunna! allo..„o....s to such &....« under 
ruch il for sucl. vear, hut witli sacl. ,,ro,.orl.n„:i.c amount for 

«nv o S» Stale« bcinif niluml to ll.o extent <;«co<ls the sum the 
cSnn iss'ioner climates .«cl. Stale needs and ° '^^^J,^^^ 

such vear for carrvins out llie Slate idan : and tlie total of such riHtnc 
Xill l«s nilarlv .vall«ll»Hl amon? the Slates w .o=c propcnion- 
«to ai"^ <s not so minced. Any amount reallotlca to a Slate 
ndrtl s durinsr a year fn.m funds ai.i.n.pr.atcd i.n.-snan 
loswrtJon 101 .ImllUMlccniedpartof Usallotn.entumlersubsivt.on (a) 

'"(crilSnlance w.lh repdat.ons of tl.c Connu.ssioner, ai.v Stale 
«,«v filo w^l. h m a reciuesl thai, a siiecified portion of its allolniei I 

xriflhirtmoi:;\rdn\?.hcaiio..i.ent 

title for the i)uri>o^e of nie.lnip a portion of the I\w''',<?' .'^ ""^ '.^ 
cost of prov: linu comumniiy >erv*.<e pro-nuns under this ti le If 
^founc bv Ihe Conniiission^r that the i)i opia;ns w.ili ixisiht lo xxliion 

of O.?oliher S-ur'mdS to be u.cd for thcpu.pose a-fer^d 

^^rdlTTlic iK)pnlal*.oii of a Slate and of oil the Slates shaH l.e deler- 
,n-.ned bv lirConuniV^ on the basis of the most it^cenl satisfactory 
data available from the IX.pa'""^'"^ «f Commerce.. 

rSES OK .MJ-OTTED FUXIW 

Sec m A Slates allotment under section 103 m. y >»o "Sj^J. 
ac?o?dancc «i,h its State plan api.rovod muler scct.-on l...,(b), to 
provSexxs expanded, or improved community service projrrams. 

6T.\TE 

Src 105 (a) Any Stale desirin« lo receive its allotment of Fcdc'-al 
f.mdsundei tins r de.Mfiiiale or create a 6l:ito agency, or in.ti- 

futlon which E qnaliricalions with respect to solv.nfj com- 

.Sv iS wlMoh is b,-oadly rcpivsent alive of .nst,.u.io..s 

Kii.er S ion in the Stale which* aiv competent to otr. r con.mu- 
S tv^e -vice SS^^^^^^^^ -.uul sball submit to ,hc V"'""V^'^;""«;'';S' 
thenSmcv or iusliiution so .hv.i^'naled u Male i.lan, I f a Male leM r^s 

creatl/Kbe KsSasre^ a.lminisl.-alion of the plan or 

^^^Son the ndniinUlration of tl.c i.hm: and provide 
tMu^h .«encv or in^liiut.on ..hall consult .^uh any bt^Ue 
advi«i^S oS Vcquiivd to be cvated by tl. s.ecl.on w. h respect 
to poTicy m^l'o" ''"^■'"g »" n''.«"*'"isl ration of such plan ; 
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November 8, 1965 Pub. Law 89-329 

79 STAT> 

(2) act foilli a coiiiprclicii.vivo, coordiiiati ad stalowklc sys. 
tcin of coiniiuiiiiiv ^crvkc |M'(*p:r;iiiis niulor v.hlch fuiuls paiiflo 
the State, (iiuliuliiig fiiiuls |>ai(l (o an insiiiutioii pursuant to 
section 10r»(it)) niuk-r its allunionis un(kM' sivtion J03 will Ihj 
expeiidcil iok'ly for conununiiy service pi'o;^n ains which have hcen 
approved l»y the ai^ency or insiituiioii aduiinistenn;; the phni; 

(3) set fiMlh the policies and proccdnres lo he followed in 
allocatin/; J;Vdi!ral funds to institutions of hi::hcr education in the 
Suite, which policies and proccduivs shall insure liuit due con- 
sideration will be given — 

^ (A) to (he rclaiive capa/:ity and willin;:j:ue.ss of particular 
institutions of hi^dier education (whether pnldic or private) 
to pmvidc i tlVclive conuuunity service. pi'Oirrauis; 

(13) (otlie availability of and need for coiuiuunity j^crvico 
pro;;n\u)sauiou<: the po|)ulation within the State; and 

(0) to i\w iv.sulls of periodic evaluations of (he pro;jrau>s 
carried out uudcrlhistitic in the li;;litof information regard- 
wg current and unlicipatcd couununity proi)lenis in the 
State; 

^ (4) iict forth policies niul pnxedurcii de.si<nicd (o assure (hnt 
Federal funds made availahle under this title will be so ufcd n.s 
not to supplant State or local fnnd.s, or funds of institutions of 
hifrhcr cducatioii, hut to supplcuieiu. and, lo the extent practicable, 
to iuci-case tlio umounts of such funds that would in the absence 
of such Federal funds l>c made available foj' couuuunity service 
prof^^ranis: 

(5) set forth such liscal control aiui fund accountinpj procedures 
ns may be nectssnty to n.'isure proper disbuiyeiuciit of anrl accouin- 
iixf^ for Fedeisil funds paki to the State (includiuir such fuu«ls 
paid by ihe Stale or by the C'ojniui.-;.<ioner to institutions of 
higher edncntio:!) under this title: and 

(C) provide for malxini: such ivpori.s in such form and contain- Rcconis 
ing such information ns t he C'ounnis.^ioner uuiy ivasrmablv reciuirc 
tn carry out his functions under this title, and ftu* kei'pinjr Mich 
records and for ail'ording .micIi access thereto i\< tlie Couunis.'^ioncr 
may fiiul uecc<:-:iry to a.ssur« the correctne.'is ami verilication of 
such rcj)or(s. 

(1>) The Coiinui.v.iouer shall approve any State plan and any modi- 
fication thereof which complies with tlio provisions of sidisectioii (a). 

TAYMKNTS 

Skc. jog. (a) Kxcepl as provided in s rliseetion HO, payment under 
this title shall bo maile to ihose Stale aveucies iind ln.<titiitions wliieh 
adniinisler plans approved under section 10r»(b). I'avmenis iiiuUr 
this title fnun a Slate's alloiiuent with respect to the cost of develop- 
ing; and carryiu;: out iis State phui sinill cfpial 7:i per centum of such 
costs for the fiscijl \ear endi:ir: ,lunc :U), IOr»i;, Tr> per centum of sucli 
costs for (he fi.-cal year endiuir .luiu^ :]{\ l!U»7. and r.O per centum of 
such co.Nts for e:it h of the ihivc ."^ue ivcdin;: li. ral voais, except that no 
paynienis for any li :<al year .<hall be made to aiiy Stale wiih re.-pect 
to oxpendiinres for developimr nnd adminisierin«r the Stale plan 
whirh exceed .\pvr ccnimn of i)i.« cosis for I hat year for which pav- 
nun( utidcr this Mibstciion may Ik* made lo thai Slate, or i^ii:),00:), 
whichever is ilu- •scaler. In dclenuinin*/ the cc»:;t of developinjr'and* 
canyinjrout a State sphnut here sh.dl be excluded any coM- with respect 
lo v;hich paymenis were received under any olher Kcdiral pro«,'rani. 
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(b) Xo )>a\ iucnt;< shall l>c nude to any State from its ullolmcnis for 
nnyiiscalj^car unless ami until the Commissioner linds that the inbtitu* 
tions of hi«rlicr cdncation v.hich will participate in cariyin;; out Iho 
Stale plan for that year will lo;:o.!lier have available during that year 
for cxpenditui'e from non-Kedenil sonras for colleso and luuvei-siiy 
extcuision and continninfr edm alion pn>5:ii*njs not k'ivs than thi: total 
nniount. actually ox|>cud<Hl !>y those institutions for c<illo;:oand univer- 
sity extension and rontintiin*^ education pro^rnims from such sources 
during the fiv.al year ending Juno ^0, lUOO, plus an amount i«qual to 
not less than the non-Federal share of the costs with iesi>ect to which 
payment pursuant to subs(»ction (a) is sought. 

(c) J^ayincnts to a State under this title may 1)0 made in install- 
ments and in advance or by way of reimbursement witli ueccvc;.iry 
adjustments on account of overpaVnients or Mn<ierpaymenis, and iheV 
maybe paidciirectly tothe State or to one or more participating in^if- 
tutions of higher etlucation designated for this purpose by the Slate, 
or to both. 

An^iiKisiit.moK or state rL.\Ns 

Opportunity Sfx:. 107. (a) The Commissioner shall not finally dicapprove any 

for heari.Tfi. Stato plan submitted under this title, or any moilification thereof, 
without first afi'ording the Stale ng»'ncy or institution submitting the 
plan i-easonablc notice and opportunity for a hearing. 
Huncompl lance. (b) AVheuevcr I he Con-imissioner, after rcason.Tblu not ice and oppor- 
tunity for hearinir to the Slate agency or in.slitution admiui.sleriug a 
Stale plan npprovrd under .section .105(b*), finiU that— 

(1) the Slate i)lan h.is been so clianged that it no longer co!n- 
plies with the provisions of section lO'i^a), or 

(2) in the administration of the ])l'tn there is a failure to com- 
ply substantially with any such j>roVision, 

IhoCominissioner shall notify tho State agency or institution that ilic 
Stale will net be rcgarde*! as eligible to paiiiciixitc in tho. program 
under this llMo until he is satislied that there is no longer any such 
failure to comply. 

JUniCtAL ItKVlKW 

Sr.c. 108. (a) If any Stale is dissr.tisfied with the Commissioner's 
final action with resivci to the approval of its Stale plan submitted 
under .^x^ction \0o((i) or with his iinal action under section 107(10, 
such State may, within sixiy days after noli'-o of snoli action, file with 
the United States court of appeal?? for the cimtit in which the State 
is located a i)Otilion for review of that act ion. A copy of the j>ciition 
shall be forthwith tnin.^milied by the chTk of the court to the Com- 
missioner. Tho Conuuifsioner ihcriMmou .<;hall file in the court the 
record of tho proceediu.crs on which he based his act ion, as provided in 
72 Stat. 941. seclion2112of tille->S,UniledStalesCofle. 

(b) The findings of fact by the Commissioner, if snpjwrted by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall conclusive; but the court, for good cauf^o 
shown, may remand the case to the Conuuisr»ioner to take fuitlier evi- 
dent, and tho Commissio'ier may Iheivupon make new or moditied 

• findings of fact and may modify Tiis previous action, and shall cerlifv 

to the court the record of ihe furthi»r i)rocrcdin!:s. Such new or ukkIi- 
ficd (indings of fa'-t shall likewise Ix* conclusive if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c) The couit shall have juriuliction to aftinu the action of the 
ConuuJSiiiouer or to sot it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment 
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of tlio court shall be subject to review by Ihft Supreme Court of tlie 
Uuited Stutr.s upon certi.irari or ccrlilicaiiou us pmvided ia section 
1251 of title -fS, I'uited States Cotlo. 62 Stat. 928. 

NATIONAL AlWJSOny COUNCIL O.V KXTENSION AND CONTINUIXO IIDCCATION 

Skc. 100. (a) The Prcsiileut shall, williiii ninety days of enactment Appolninent by 
of tliiti title, ap|K)int a Xalional .Advirfory Council <m Kxtension and ?r«;si4cnt. 
Continuing Kduoaiion (heifafiir referred to as the **Advisory Coini* 
cj]"), consist in^c of (he (Toniinissioner, who ^^hall be Ciiairniaii, one 
itpre.sentative eadi of tlie J>epartnuMit.s of A^rricullure. Conunerce, 
Defense, Lal^jr, Interior, Statr, and J lousiuir aiul \ *rhau Develomnent, 
nnd (ho Oiliee of Keononue Opportunity, an<l of such oilier l*edenil 
agencies havin*; extei:sion education resiwn-jibilities as the President 
nuiY desi«juaie, and twelve members appointed, for sia£r«^ored iiuius 
nnd widioui- n-^^ard to tlic civil service laws, bv the I'rcKsideiii. Such 
(welve niemUT:> shall* to the extent |>oasibIe, uiclude pei'sons ]<nowl- 
ed[^enble in the fields of extension and continuinj^ education. Slate and 
local oir.cialsj and oilier peivons Iiavinic S]ircial knowIed;;c, ex|KM iencc, 
or (pialilii*atn>n with reripcrl to eonunmiity jirohUnii?, and pcr^sons 
rejueAenlativecrf the/?enrral public. 'J1ie Advi>ury Council shall meet 
i\l tlut call of the (.liairnuin but n<»i less often than twice a year. 

(b) The Advittjrv Council t^hall advice the Con uui.«vsi oner in the Duties, 
pre)>aration of jrcucral re;;ulaiions and with resoect loi)o!ii!y matters 
arising: in the administration of tliis (itlo, inclnoin<c |H>licies au(l )M'o- 
cedures goveruin;: the approval of .^latc plans under S(?< t!Ou 10:i(b), 

and )>o]icies to elimiu:!ti* duplication and to ellVt tuate the c<xu'dinat ion 
of ])ro;;nuns under this title and other proj^rams olVeriu*^ c.\ieni::ion or 
cont inuiiif; educ-atidn act i vit ic^ and services. 

(c) The Advi^-nry l.Vmncil shall review the adnuuistration and elTec« Peportr to 
tivene:ss of all feijerally suji ported exieusion and cont iiuiin;; e. I urn lion I'l csi^cnt m.d 
prntrnniiFj incliidiniT roninuniitv serviee proirrams, make rocouimenda« Ccr.t;r'».-5» 
tions with iispi-ei then to, and make, annual rep<uts coninieiK iut; on 

March 31, 1007. of its iindiu;:s and reccunnu'udatious (inchidini: riTf)ni- 
mendations for ehan^'es in llic provisioits of t Ids title and other Fedenil 
laws relatin<: to extension and eontiuuiii*:;: educatioii activities) to the 
Secretary and to tiic President. The riv>ident shall transmit, each 
such re])ort to the C^onrjre^y to*jeiher with his comments and 
reconuucndations. • 

(d) Meinlioi's of the iVdvisory Council who are not regidar full- Corrpensation. 
time employees of tiMi I'nited Slates shall, while servin*^ on ti e busi- 
ness of the ( ouueiK b:: eutilhiJ to reeeivo com pen; at ion at rates lixod 

b^v the Secretary, but iu>t i-xeeedin'; Sr. »0 per ilay, ineludin;; travel 

tunc; and, whihi to sei viiinr :i\vay from their homos or re'rular places 

of business njend>.M's may I>u fillowed travel expouses, iuehuliui: per 

dioni in lieu of sub-ir^tence. as auih<u'i/.ed by KC'lion j of tho Adniin- 

istnitivc KxpeuKcs Act of lult; (:» IJ.S.C. V.'U)>-J) for pei-r^ons in the eo stit, ecfl; 

Covenuneiil MM'viee employed inlermiitiMilly. 75 stnl, 339, 

(ej 'J'ho Seen lary vhall enira«:e sueJi lechniral ax.sistauce as may be 
rc<pnrefl to cirry oni thf» funVii<»ns of tlm .\dv«sf>ry Council, and (he 
<<oerelary yUi\\\, in nndilion. make uv:iilal»l« to Hie Advixory Council 
such .wntariah rU'rirah and other assiMance and such pv^rtinont 
drdn j)re})aiod l»y ilir IVpartment of TTeahh. Ivbieaiion, and Welfare 
ns it may n*<piiic (<» tarry out its funeiious. 

(f) li> catr^in^ <aU its funciifais pin^iiant to this section, (he 
Advir^orv C(»nn* il may utilize the services and facilities of any ajreney 
of tho I'Vdenl Ciovernmenl, in accordance with apncMueuts between 
the Secretary and the head of such a^^ency. 
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Pub. Law 89-329 

79 STAT, 1224 , 



November 8, 1965 



39 Stat. 929. 
60 Stat. 775. 

77 Stat. 403. 
70 Stat. 502. 
20 use 601 -611. 
€7 Stat. R3. 



••Sohool or dti' 
partner.! of 
divinity." 



BELATioNsinr TO OTiiER raoonAsis 

Sec. 110. Nolliin^ in this tiilo slmll modify authorities under the 
Act of FcbruaiT -j:), 1017 (Siiiith-llufrhcs Vocational Eduraiiou 
Act), as nmcndcU (20 U.S.C. ll-Us IG-iiS) ; the Vocational K(hic:i. 
lion Act of lOJG, ius amended (20 U.S.C. 15i-i:mi, 15o-15q, i:»aa-U"j)^, 
and 15aaa-15frfr^) ; tlio Vocatiouu! Kducalion Act of 19<.-:3 (20 U.S.C. 
3i>-35n) ; title VJII of tho JIoDsins: Act of 10G4 (Public Law 8S- 
500); or the Act of May 8, \0H (Smith-Lever w\ct), as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 311-348). 

LIMITATUIN 

Sue. 111. Nopranl may be made under this title for any cducaiional 
program, activity, or wrvice relatod to sectarian instruction or i-elicrious 
worship, or providwl hy a school or din>artnicntof divinilv. Kor pur- 
lK).se;Jof this sect io!i, \\\q term '-school or department of divinity*' means 
nil institution or a depannicnr or branch of an institution who^e pro- 
gram is specifically for the eilucation of students to prepare. tliCm to 
bt^omc ministers of rcliirion or lo enter ui>on some other rclij^ious 
vocation, or to prepare tliem to teach theological subjwtis 

TITLE n--^COLLEGK LIHRAHY ASSISTANCE AND 
LIBR.\IIV TKAIXIXG AND KHSEAIU^II 

P.^ltT A — COLI.KGF. J-lUHAnY KtSOUKCKJ? 
AITnOriUATlONS AITIIOHI2KD 

Sr.c. 2(»1. There are aulhoriml to be appropriated $50,tX)0,».^'O for 
tho fiscal yeir ending June 30, liiGG, and for each of the two snccceJitxj; 
li.scal ycai-s, lo enable the Couur.i.ssioner to nuikc ^jraiits uiuler this i)ari 
to institutions of hipher education to assist and cncoura{rc such insiitu- 
lions in the acnui,viMon for library i>ur|>o?cs of b(»c»ks, periodical^, dixu- 
mcnts, magnetic tapes, phonograph records, audiovisual matefiaU, and 
other i-clated library materiaU (including necessary binding). For 
the fiscal vear endiiig June 30, It/GO, and the iuccceding lif^-al year, 
there may'bc ai)propriated, to enable the Commissioner to make such 
gmils, only such sums us the Congress may hereafter authorize by 
law. 

BASIC GIUSTS 

Ski:. 202. From 7.1 \)0v centum of the sums appropriated piu*suaiit lo 
section 201 for any fiscal year, the Conunispiouer is authori;icd to nuikc 
basic grants for t he piirpo.^es sc! forth in that sort ion to inaiti;tions of 
higher education and combinations of such instituiioiw. The amount 
of a basic grant shall not exceed $5,t)00 for each such mstiliition of 
hiHier education and each braiirh of such inslitulion wliich i:? hvated 
iii*a commimily diirerent from lliat in which its parent i:istiJution is 
located, asdelcrinined in :xcordani'e with regulatu»n.s of the C oiiiiiiis* 
sioner, and a liusic gnnit under this sub^ei-tion may be •^lado only if the 
npplicatiou therefor is approved by the Comuiissioiier uj.on jus deicr- 
minati4)n that the application (whether by an individual in,s;iiutioii or 
u combination of institutions) — 

(a) provides sati-^faclorv assurance that the applicant will 
c.K!)Qnd during the iisrul year for which the grant is requeued 
(from funds other than funds received under tins part) for ad 
library purp(>rcs (exclusive of construction) (1) an amount not 
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APPENDIX IV 
REGULATIONS 



TITLE I 
Higher Education Act of 1965 

(Reprinted from Federal Register, Vol. 31, No. 68 
Friday, April 8, 1966) 



Title -^^ri-PCCLIC WELFARE 

Chapter I — Offico of Hciucotion, Do- 
portmcnl of Hcallfi, f.ducottnn, ond 
Welfare 



FOIl COriMUN!Ti' fHrVICE ALO 
CONIIMUIKG EiVUC/JION PRO- 
GRAMS 

Part na cstabVi.shc.s rc-ulfttJoric for tho 
adniinl5iii"?tIon ot ^ci'loiLS JOI-ill, In- 
oliu;Jvc, of Ultie I ot iho }h:.hcr Educ ation 
Act of I Dor*, PuhV.c l .v,' at)- 320, 70 BLit 
121d. 20 \LKC 1001. 

Tlvc prG;:n;ni dcicil'*::'.! In this port 
subject to Ihv rc'iv!i» ' ;;i' ;itr. of 'l illG VI 
Of the Ci\\\ -xM^htr. Ac*, nt l:;t:i '.V.U or- 

v.'Jiich I'lov f^as ihn^. no ))ovi>*'»n In 11 to 
tJiiltCvl .V.t:«t^*r Uh:11, on t.'>f! r.roinjj of 
n;cc.roloi, I-.- r.Hti^^Tic! or.r.in. bxr i xchu:«ul 
fixjji :»:^.-*iiv;;jiilon Ji*. l.o lii'iiicl !l>o 
bv:u\!;Ui of, cr Ix- .'.u);;CcVjil tr. (!!.;- 
criiiiln'.llcn uiv.Kv fi!.y ]>;;^jji'iUi'i 
(icliviiv Kruivinr, i\<^/;\l iina-icuil 
i; ; t.. t ' ir , v i\">: (J i r, • • * y . j * : ^•m : • \ ' v. ; :i l: o 
p;iiv«!;inl. to iJiC 1 /.iO.j.*. in 
ruo :.ubhv.'^ io v S^vs ii* •'.;» Oi 
I-..i t Ui J:.m:-u-: !)>• liv. :; .r!-.::;jvy ur h:a!!»t, 
IMucr.liorj, I'ju! \v- il.'.jf. r'::^i'iov'r.i 
by (lie )'M\.i«:t »)t, lO r 'ni* uvo" 

viMoik; c/ MClum COJt of iLc Civil 
Actor 

Subporl A — Orfnittf'nt orii! rrcriatn Oullir*) 

173? ri..(o Hfciicy or 1:' .;;iuiion. 
173.4 .. aJ>:..f-..»'.':i <?r L-u*.'-.- }>!'»n ftiul aim\iftl 
. '. I Mull. -m '.. 

3VaJ AjS'i'.v..; <»• ' i i»Au<;rmi>v'!- 

r.-l>| c ti C«- f i: u r.c't rrcviilcni 
!7:i.H) i J. 't p.c -larr-, i:>r w.-l'^rtU^a 

r;;« J n-.<* l .-. .-lU::.' , o;.. 

iT'M r*<-- i' : cit.t. ... 

r/:i U In* .M il n-.i Ur iiK?. 

IM.IC |.ri . 'I.in-.^ f'^r f»t- to 

I ; V- mi r.ini: .:;t?lv.i i<.'vt»»\7 (iiul 

iif.ir.iit.<M4*i. 



)73.10 AccouiUtnc; btuea for expenditures. 
173. )0 Certtncr.tlun ot 5UU) plan. 
173.10 ReforU. 

Subpart I)**->reL'crat finonctol Par!!clpolion 

173.ai Fcdrrnl l)PonclAl participation^ 
(*i*ncrnl, 

173.22 HcQwlrt'd certillcuiloo by B\a\a 

173.23 FlLCai yvtir to which cu expenditure 

U chnt t'cuMe, 
;73.2'1 KJfective ti?\i« for AlloWfobio expendi- 
ture;. 

173.75 Pior.iiu-n cf eoata, 

173.2G U.nt.i'.l^u l\ou\ e.Ntlnuitca. 

r/3.aV El'ltlL'iL rry^, 

173.20 i irc.M iiX^l.tft. 

P.MiO n^ttniloh of reoorda, 

172.30 Dltii'c^ttlon of ec;ulpn)cnt, 

Sulipnil C— rnvrr.wtl Ptofodvro» 
y:?..Zl I'cdnr.il jn-.yinciit to a I'U-.to. 

i'iii.r. lnt :;l:iit l';ipsfcr of ftilcUnfcnt"!. 
r; 1 .iG Itiltrrr t t.n i'':U« t ?^l ftir:do. 
>'/J.i)7 7Vn.»l»iiilUvi of prcitjruiu. 

Ai'j/iokUv: '!•)>.• ivrovUlooG Oi' Dil.*. T.^rt 
Mat. 127CI. 

f.uhparf A — Dcdnifions and f'rofjram 
OifMinc 

As Wijvd in t!\i'* J»;ul: 
cii) "Act" n>.»jin.; the Ilii^Iur KcUica- 
llc.il Act of htC:^ iWh. l)0-r^[\ 'lU Glnt. 

)::j9. 1:J u ?5.c;. ioon. 

(b) "ConuiiJ.*. nK :n>r> llic U.S. 

(•(v.>nni'::4i>:if::' oi I'.cr.rati.Tn, lJi!jjnrtmi.Mii 
of iifalih. }-Mi::.;Ui-jiL anci Wc'f.^rc. 

nioair. on cciuc; "i«!ml i>; o..ram, activiiy, 
or ;..rviro ciri i :*! i^y j»n Inr.Ututlon^.s) 
c.r hifilu-r rcir..Mli'j.» riui «Ir ifisicd to 
i..^^i.^U^i I'uf- uf conirnMnJf*' prol)- 

; 'ins in iii'htas. or .-.ii mc.is 

v»'illi |j:irtit »!i;ii i-rnphn.' t.s l u iiilirui niul 
:.»ibiiri«.".n ju'oV! n:s. "Ciijnrni'nity .*»'rv- 
1 .0 pro»:r;ii;i" nK',v incl::(ic i;; wni li:r.- 
ilc'.I 10 :i roroiurJi ino;:iaM, un f.teii.vio:: 

• r roi:lini:i»v* < riur-.^lii^n jvctr.-ity. or a 
•om.'.p, provi<lc'.*t. ho\\-.'V/r, I'at.t :.\wU 

* n\ir:.i\: twn cXtCM.vi.iM o: Ct*iUfnuinK odii- 
i i'.f.'M' c*»:nT.v , nnci are cftlu r /u!!y r.c- 
(•!.•;»'. .»i*'c louitrtl Ml ;uNi(JrUile iUi'iiT, or 
of roilr;:c l.>v(l iw doUi rniiica l>y the in- 
•sUintion t>.'Vc« J:*.'" .sucli course:, 

(1) "i.'iav.'.Mt tf ivlco** ii.ii.nn an 
?i''jn ^t(>f 1 lip ro?»uni3nltv .M.M vic(- rrJ riai.u 
lnv*>h'lni: Uiv n-.soincv*; ol (»n in-:i;vi- 
llfuH.s) • of ?»l, i«"^ ciiitc:\t:on, intludlui? 
ri(ni;iair:it n u\ \An\iiy u:Mvil\\;i c.scd ii\ 
.*>.jpi)*nt ol L»:*:if, hj sdIvi? coin:nunily 
t.ioblHn&. 



<2) ••SducRtlonal research procrnm" 
nieftns on cx*i>erlmcntnl acllvity or dcm- 
onstiuticn cnrricil otit on cn objective 
nnd r.y:;Uinatic ba^i;; tisint? tiie rcsoiircca 
of r.a In.sMtution(s) of hloMicr crtuc:ilit>.n 
to iilc'i»t;jy and develop new, expand: of;, 
or iin])!ovrU api^roarlic.^ to the solution 
of L^oiMnunliy liroblom*;. 

(3> "K/ciL'usion iind contiiuiinr; educr*- 
llon" iof(:rs to tlic extCMiion i.rid ton- 
tinuftn:;e of the toaci^lni: and ro'*:iin!i 
rr.*iOuirc^ of an ln:.Ut\:tion of hlriicr ed- 
ucation to meet the nninnc educiilionrl 
nvtds of the ud\: It populillon wlio )j,ive 
citlicr coniplot^d or InUriiiplcd 0:tir 
^onur.l tri^.inln(T. Inoinictlcr.nl nirihods 
inciu<ir, but nie not )i:r.il('d to. fonn.')) 
cia*:.s( C, leCbtncs, dctnonslralionr^. r.»un- 
relinf: imkI cornsponacncr. radio, tclr* 
Vl:^1on, j'.!»d oilier inpovr.livo p''o::i:i!'.\'i 
of iiv.lrrcMon n.r.d ."^tudy mpani/.rcl ;:t r. 
tiin? nnrl tiooiMuiMii:^. lorjition ivraMiiijr 
Jrulividuai-; io i:;trUrr irii-v I'lO.v iiri;; of 
contlnidn:^ nnd o.xt.'jjf.U.ii cdticalk.i: u.*,- 
ci.'it \Ur in(l:viuio\i wu ot :'tV} (trV:. !:»». 
po.srd i y tin? conipUxUios ot om,- ;.;itirty 
J!i .fiilhliiof: h.i ' ro^r; hWljn w-rkl cf w.ii l:, 
rii a:i in**Oi?ncd r.^d :r i or. clH'v:'. 
and ii: id:; individual r.iov.lii and i.;«:v(l- 
cpnirnl. 

<d> "nopartnu-nr* i.^f an.s th? D^'iv.rt- 
inontof llr:dt^f. i:dnc;ttl'»n. ami V/(U.»?i<. 

<e) * l'»!,c.'d year" i?if ans tii.- |.cric:i 
br.'i'innini* on liu' Dux iUry Ju.y r-vi 
cnoiiij: on ihL* ;i>iIov.«i: i J:;:io Ii.: 'Uf: w 
dt.'.ir iaitcd l)v II ic e::lcna;;r yrur m '.h: .!; 
tlie ri!;cal y. ;u cii:!.*:. 

(1) "In.sUlutlon of l>i:;hrv cduri.d. 
n'loan.': an edueutinnal ifn. lihUion in .-nv 
.*Jlatc vvJnch <1) adnnts j».s un'dar ;:lu- 
(iiiiLri i'\\\y prisons }i;»:Vir:r: a Cirllf:«';dc 
of /riaiiiiation fron\ »t.M'Mit.l lUMVJd.'nr 
.M;coii<;;'ry edi:ctilion, or Hit- recognized 
eriiiivalviit ot uxn.h »v r.orlliieatc, ) iii 
Ir.jaiiy aulhcr!::cd wiUiin : tKh ^i(au' to 
|Movi»;.' a pvojtraiu . (i'lcailon orvojid 

coiiii.-^iV idiu^ ^ti •u, t:o provi'Ui m 
(Minc::1: .aitd i>rcj:'. m Ioi nhich it :'v;a;c* i 
a iiarla lor':: clc.".* rv i r piovidor. nol !«*ss 
tl;an a :^vt?:ir i>iop,r;.ia ,v)ath Is iiC( i i*i« 
al»lc? for lul! crochi trrarci .'-ueli ,i duMic, 
(4) i'i ;\ p«il>hc or ol^u r iiooja-or.t In^'.ilu- 
llon, hiiii (T*; la i.c . rvriit. d by a nu- 
KuntiHy le.xijiid/.o ! a*' < •< ditiiw; .■j-ency 
o'' as .o<.i;itioi! d^ U ianncd !y thc! 
Connuis;}a.nrr or, if no- v# accroiiited, 1^ 
a»i ln:Jiluiiip.i V/iu)i'j eri'J.'l:. are i.c- 
ecpU'd. oti tr. r.^fi i . by nol if Itv.oi ihrtcf 
Mi .tPiit jMii i wiiici; .'.;) r-ci i .M.itu!, lor 
cn't'it \A\ the av.!n.' h.i* i ; il (ia:i (cned 
i'oni vn ia.stiliition a-' 4:l«^!i*cll. tjia fi 
Icnn inchu!L*.- liiiy l»i;siiii J.iiaol 

or l.'';h.'ii».,il in'.titiili.iii ui»!':h Luu li, tiic 
ph>VJ.-ioMs of ;.idip:>i.n i'Ji>i>.s 'O, ('.:), 
('J),KniJ of tld:»paj ;'.cva!'h • 
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(g) "Nonprofit Institution" means an 
institution owned and operated by one 
or more nonprofit corporations or asso- 
ciations no part of the net earnings of 
which Inures, or may lawfully Inure, to 
the benefit of any private shareholder 
or Individual. 

<h) "School or department of dlvln- 
Ity** means an Institution, or a depart- 
rneht or branch of an institution, whose 
educational proRnim Is speclflcally de- 
igned to prepare students to become 
ministers of relir.ion. to enter upon some 
other reliaioiis vocation, or to teach theo- 
logical subjects. 

(1) "Secretary" means the Secretary of 
Health. Education, and Welfare. 

(J)'*'5rtnte** includes. In addition to the 
several States of the Union, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the Distilct of 
Columbia. Guam. American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

(k) "State anency or institution'* or 
"State aiteney** means the State agency 
or State institution designated or 
created pursuant to section 105(a) of the 
Act and: 173.3. 

§173.2 rrocrnnioiilliiic. 

The program described In this part 
shall be administered by the State agency 
or institution pursuant to a State plan 
developed and submitted throuith the 
State agency or lnf;titution and approved 
by the Commissioner. The State plan 
shall set Imlh a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated, and statewide .system of com- 
munity service programs desUtned to 
assist In'thc solution of community prob* 
lems in rural, mban. or suburban areas 
(with particular emphasis on urban and 
suburban problems), such as. but not 
limited to. housing, povevty. Govern-' 
ment. recreation, employment, youth op- 
portunities. transportat(0)i. health, and 
land use. by utilizing the resources of In- 
stitutions of hlr;he] education. The Slate 
plan and ncces:;ai'y amendments theveof. 
once approved by the Commissioner. 5* . iiii 
onstitute the basis on which K Jeral 
pr)*ments will be made as well as the 
br.sis for determining the propriety of 
expenditures by the State and paitlc- 
ipaling Institnlions in which there is 
Federal participation. 

Subpart B— State Plan: Submission, 

Amendments, Approvals 
S ) V3.3 Sinic occtiiry or inMiliilion. 

(a) The State shall designate or 
create a single State agency or institu- 
tion to develop, submit, and administer 
and/or .supervise the administration of 
the State plan. The agency or Institution 
so f]e5i^'natcd or created shall Include 
Individuals who have special quallflca- 
tlons or experience In working with and 
solving community problems, and who 
are broadiy representative of institutions 
of higher education In the State, pub- 
lic and private, which are competent to 
offer community service programs. The 
State may, however, dc.nhmale an exist- 
ing state agency or institution which 
does not meet the above requirements, 
provided that (1) the state a'scney or 
Institution Irtkes such action as necessary 



to acquire such quallflcatlons and to 
assure participation of such institutions; 
or that (2) the Slate designates or 
creates a State advisory council which 
meets the reaulrements not met by the 
designated Stale agency or Institution to 
con.sult v/lth the designated State agency 
or Institution in the preparation of the 
State plan and necessary amendments 
thereto and In connection with any policy 
matters arising in the administration of 
the plan. 

(b) Prior to submission of a State 
plan, the State shall submit to the Com- 
missioner a satisfactory assurance and 
explanation regarding the basis on which 
the lequirement of this section and sec- 
tion lOS(tt) of the Act are met. Tlie 
State shall also designate the ofnclal of 
the State agency or Institution with 
whom the Commissioner Is to communi- 
cate for purposes of Title I of the Act, 

(c) The Slate agency or institution 
shall notify the Commissioner wiUiln 15 
days of changes In the composition of 
either the State agency or institution, or 
the State advisory council, If any. affect- 
ing Us special qualKlctatlons with resi>oct 
to solving community problems or Its 
being broadly representative of institu- 
tions of higher education In the £)lale. 
public anrl private, which are competent 
to olfer community service programs. 

§ ]73.'l Siiliniiflfiion of .Sliilc plnii niid 
iiiiiiiiiil niiiciHliiir.iU. 

(a) A State plan shall be .submitted by 
the duly authorized oAlcer of the SUte 
agency or institution for approval by tlie 
Commissioner. For the fiscal year 196G. 
the information reciuireu by S 173.12 shall 
be submitted with the original Slate 
plan. The State plan must be amended 
prior to September 1, 19G6, for Uie fiscal 
year 10G7 and thereafter prior to the 
commencement of caeh !lscal year for 
which funds are requeated. In order that 
the State plan will currently set forth 
the Information required by 5 173.12. 
/his amendment shall be signed and 
certified in the same manner as the origi- 
nal plan submitted and shall become 
eilective upon approval by the Commls- 
oloner. (For procedure on other amend- 
ments, see S 173.5.) 

(b) Notwithstanding the approval of 
a State plan during any prioi* year, unless 
I and until Che annual amendment has 
been submitted by the St.ate agency or 
institution and approved by the Commis- 
sioner there is no basis upon which new 
commitments may be made by the State 
a.iency. • 

§ 173.5 AmcndmcnlA to SjuIc plan. 
^In addition to the annual atnendment 
requircxi under i 173.4. the State phm 
shall bo appropriately amended when- 
ever there |5 any material change In tho 
designation of the State agency, the con- 
tent or administration of the Slate plan, 
or when thei-rt has been a ehan^'e In per- 
tinent State law. Such amendment shall 
clearly Indicate the changes and shall he 
signed and ceitlfled In tho same manner 
as th3 original plan submitted ami shall 
become cflectivo upon approval by tho 
Commi.Viloner. 
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§ 173.6 Approvul of .Stale plan; nOn* 
coiiiiihniicc; Judicial review* 

(a) Tlie Commissioner shall approve 
any State plan or amendment thereof 
which complies with the provisions set 
forth in tho Act and this part. (F>or 
effective date of State plan, see S 173.24.) 
No plan, or amendment thereof, shall be 
finally disapproved until the State agen- 
cy or institution submitting the plan is 
afforded reasonable ru>tlce and opportu- 
nity for a hearing. 

(b) Where tho Commissioner, after 
giving rea.sonable notice and opportunity 
for a hearing to the State agency or 
Institution administering a State plan 
approved under section 105(b) of tho 
Act. finds that (1) the State plan has 
been ao changed that it no longer c::m- 
plles uith any provision of section 105(a) 
of the Act. or that (2) In the administra- 
tion* of the plan there Is a failure to 
comply substantially with any such pro- 
vision, the Commi.ssioner shall notify tho 
State agency that the State Is no longer 
regarded as eligible to participate in the 
proi:ram imlil the Commissioner Is satis- 
fied that there is no longer any such 
failure to comply. 

(c) Final actions of the Commissioner 
with respect to approval of a State plan 
or amendment thereto, or c!innnes in or 
noncompliance with an approved Stnto 
plan or amendment thereto .I're subject 
to Judicial review, pursuant to section 
108 of the Act. 

§ 173.7 Inc1i;;il>lc progroiiiK. 

No payment may ba made from a 
State's allotment under this part for 
(a) any community service program 
which relate.^ to sectarian instruction or 
religious worship or (b) any community 
service program which is provided by 
a school or depaitmcnt of divinity. An 
institution of higher education which 
has a school, branch, department or 
other administrative tmit wltnln the 
definition of ".school or department of 
divinity*' as .set out In § 173.1(h). Is not 
precluded for that reason from partici- 
pating In the program described in this 
part, if the conununlty service program 
is not offered by that school, branch, de- 
partment, or administrative unit and, 
as In* r.U other cases, tiio comnmnlty 
service program is not related to .sec- 
tarian instruction or rclleiou.i worship. 

§ 173.8 llcliilioii to other Fcilcriil pro- 

Nothing In this partsinUl be construed 
to mean that a propored program shall 
be exehided from participation on the 
basis that It would aliio be eligible to 
receive llnancial assistmice under an- 
otlier Federal proL'ram. 

Subpart C — Stale Plan Provisions 

S 173.0 Ai]nitinslrnli%c inruniiiilioni 

The State plan shall contain a state- 
ment of the name of the dc.«;innuted or 
created State .igincy or institution and 
of the official to whom comnnmleatlons 
shall be divcctcd: and :ui aiuMuance that 
the agency or institniiun so de.nignated 
or created shall be the sole nt*ency for 
administration of tlic plan cr for super- 



vision of Uic ftdinlnlstrallon of the plan, 
and Umt sucn acency or inslUullon sJioJl 
consult Willi any rcaulivd Stnic advisory 
council villi respect to policy matters 
nrislnc In the preparation and adinluLs- 
trallon of tUc plan. 

(173.10 ro!<ric* n«J |irorr«1urri 'for 
^eliH'liiMi of fiinuimiiiiy prcililrnu, 

Tlie Stale plnn shall contain a general 
stftlctncnt sctllnK forth ihc policies and 
procedure which will b? followed by 
the Slate nrcvy hi .sclcciiiif: llio.sc \:o:n* 
iminity prob.:^»ni.s) or .vpcriHc a.Mnols 
(ncrcol loi Ihc ii»lulion o: which I'c.IeiV.i 
funds allolti a undi^r this proiTi A'.n v;:il 
be ii.'icd. •J'hn iitMliMncht shuU (^c•^cn^e 
pny t;c!icral method.; and/i)r ciilena 
which [ho. .Si'itu ar.cncy lir.:; Icrminid 
will be used hi laal.inf; .sudi : .kdionts). 

IVJJ.ll ;«uil pj<M««?iiir.s for 

^^ll•^!^o^ ^♦f »fi-l«nilu»»i.*. 

The St^.to p*:u! f-hiW i-or.li.ifi i; stc.ic- 
inento: ihv | md pj .rrt! m c^s to I)D 

used In 'Mo I:r.i:'ut«.>:i<r) of 

J)r'!»cr cdi:"i'..i^i'. J'-r pir{'i')r.-.'.«or. »in:icr 
tlicSla^A: plan. U'Ji;': s'ntcrr.i Ml •.!! do- 
iiCY\ho the p'jtir-I^s v.nu pi oc iiiMv.^ lo be 
used m ctjnnoi I! )n witli Dio ivvic\v of 
appUcAllor.N .sw::r.iit.rrd by inMilutlcJu: or 
hlnher cdu'^r.tion intrn^^jwi in ?>^.il*c.!- 
p".!.?!:!: ill th.'s ::Mtiv>» lu d sh :)l u;';urc 
ll;attidccp:atc iso'.ii o the com- 
munity p.o!jk':rLf s) ;'or Ih.; ^hi'/rjn of 
which iin:i:jr'i;'l a^.s^^Inu^^' \v.n\oc tliis 
pro;!rani J:h;vU nr.jC. viU h> fiven to 
histitnt;o:i(!;J cf rji-;):cr f c;i:.vtii:.!: w'.iirh 
)nl:'''it fiuah.'y for :iaiii(i;>r^-i<'n. 'I'^ie 
lH;Uc r.jjcpny or jn.ntiPtlif.n Mi:\li Indi- 
ratc :hi^ cri*.. ritr n-l-ich uiM ^ v usr^l In 
r.o'.cctin?. ii'>''.*/:i:i'.^:v> of c o.uMtiou 

iui jv.riicli'-.iion r.n.l Vv: C'.:i ;icivr:i.'ioi: 

which Vi!l L:;vr n 'o t'v f::llwv.i!.-: 

(a) V;:irtV.'?r iMo piT^vMn. .•••i^i'^e, or 
i.C'-lvlly proiJjM t*. lf> b:* unfit *. l)y ui\ 
lnMl-ii\io:i oi Ui-. - r-v nUicrAU m MKvif- 
Icr-Uy dr-fifiiKul t.) r.ircf lly V*.' in iu^^ 
UiAvJ.iow of in >.n^*. inr;tl, or ; .t)V:*b:\i; 
jiioMcrr: v.liit .-nxiiid oaip!-.:*: i;* upon 

.(b) Wlicfnu '..he u-U-.tici: I. ; .ir'iy a'l'l 
willin.vncvs ot i*ie p:'.rt Icu'ar ln.:iiLu* 
tl'.Vii<s). r'*.:h'lc o:: r-i'^valD, V.IU utili/cd 
to provJda t.;ftvllvc coi/unnnity i.ervlco 
pro::r::!^ 

((!> V/h* th.\" 'Jut pro:'.:*;kni, rcvvic?, or 

L-:l;n .ilion p*K' its :.ir»i!ty; 

(d) WhCP 'T p; jr-rain. r.c-vico, or 
i'!»!'vi!y V. ^k- ccii. rMcii: *.v!!li tlit> ovtr- 
,''.11 ciiri*;»l!M«:il pjrv I'.m i;l U.c in^i^-itu- 
i^.* > f 1 i ■ ;i •■'» riliica!lr»/r. 

<c) V.'Ij ihiT .si.\':li. r'Mi»?ji'.i.H! y iV- 
ire p:o:.r iu v.::i h. u»vi**i by two 
or in MCf lt\:* .' ol iii'.'i r L.Jticilion 

v.-UMn :ho .'>* 1 rir by 01 v.ii;i om! or 

d ": \Vi;i IIk i 111" IV:.mUJ: V't ?X i lo.lU*. 

obv'*i|vc »y.-ie'i)r«tic rvr.liiiilton.*; of 
1i:(';' J i;.^ . :\M v.c»*:^. :u't' r.ri . itir^ v.ltl 

ii'::.;in'it»^ <» . rv.; ;*i;U COiil- 

:nin»:ty p.t 'j'i ji: .. 

Miluullt. il UK ' iT.cIrif it; ott (in ;in • 



(b) Tlic annual pionram plan submis- 
sion shall contain a statement describing 
the specirtc a.v.pccts of the comprehensive, 
coordinaltd, and statewide tyMem of 
conununlty £c»rvicc procroms fur which 
financi;U assistance is rco.uc.nied, and the 
basi.; for tho selection ol the community 
&erviee pror:i ains. llic dc^cripDon ol the 
UiClhod followed oy Uie Stale agency in 
dcternUninfi: ilie community problein(s) 
or as'jccts lhciti>f to be solved sliall in- 
dicritc Hint, and the d(?f?rro lo which: 

(1) I'he Sia*c a ..Micy has coiisuh>:d 
with reproKcntiUlvi* cumfv.unity loaders 
a.s'*.Jcial;oii3. rouf r./MMi/.itions, and with 
reprc:io:!trwiivc.s oi i:istilut!on'; of higher 
cducatUai; 

C!) Due. ronsidcivlloM has been trivcn 
lo tho e::lslenro of other fo'.lc:*jdly 
ttiv,\i.(K\l prof.rori-: dralini; v.'ith sinnl:»r 
and oihiT iotn'n'Mii'y rioblcm.s if) tho 
;.:jci cor»rdlji;ition v/ith tho:.L- piu- 
rranr.. narticiibvly in dctcnnlnlnr pii- 
(ir!;if r. piv>bJe: is: 

(3) Puo f:on.sidon.tif»n Jias been niven 
b» tcsoniec; of JtibiUulions of hlr.hor 
cdur.'iMon o.spooiaMy iru-vant or ad:»plT;- 
bJt; t • i:fveli»p i.r.d c uiy out ccmtiiut>ily 
::frvlro pro:TanKs n-Vit'd to thc*coin»nu- 
iiltv probUr:ns ^e!r<'^^(l; 

(•5) Diif: con.<i(!t_i j.tion ha.! been i;Ivrii 
to the JTh'.tion: of I U; ir:>e<:t of Mio 
e«>p.:inunlty pp>bk'n:«^') :.*:locl'Hi fov.s»*)hi' 
lio!j 1- » oiXwr si! i Itic'i:;!- ecnunuiiiiy 
j.ioMr^iii;; in liic Si d- : jud 

Ot:;or criliri:' l^i-ve br/n \\r,c^ in 
Mlrc'Linr: notUMUnisy !^*ivir»' problem;, to 
Jnt^lMdt^i! !;nt.'-'r l!i«' pr-'::»*.\»n. 

li: d;'M..iibi:rr t..trN(ubr com- 

•J>t^r.':>r tli:il. the v, i«l atSTii.Ml to 

■••*v *. ;iif*-.S!: ti' pJ:» i . '*y*^W:\t<\ mm:- 
«i*.M\ lly, thf p ti L *)[ iUo i>\u-i\\\ piob- 
)?:p'-.> villi ceh i i»rt»rular 

Uo c.'i;i'*cnn«i: iho .srt'pe, 
itli-v.i**'. ,com;>li:xii V. i*>.*:ilii«u, M);'i 
<.;iic' i::>prop; i;tu* ipv-'iilc j>.:iniH I.'; M Hit? 
pjtV.vLMi:.; r-n<l iUu i\UiU(ji\,'\\i\'t licL vit.i: 
"i'j tyvw^ :»f actjvitif .; p.-MiJ^'-r-d i»rKi .•ii?:ii' 
j'.i* t-Vv S of ln).f or •\».'»*-:iipl:Ur.i! I'S- 
in Ihr, 'Jii-.' lU'tejiriU 

.•v.V.i :if:>o <)Ki'r.;»ti* \.'lh?0;t:r Ihi- pnn»« 
l' ;ii'..':» :\iu\ yt^iwm: ;>..j •t-ri.'; Uif;MU»i" c.*i::l 
hi ;dl lyj>r:\ OI -J^nr MiUh;*..':^: or v.ii:jiiij*i' 
U>ey :iH* oi n'*l)t:i :il ; I.ii.i'.'-.'-.ncc ^> H.o 
.Si;\to ii,s a wh'.'iit i'.l:.'!-.".:: h not ;i*itifi:':»l- 
Jy nuudfi*. u.mI i!j rll t:.:.ni!v*n.ltir^*; lii ".t 
Tl'.O ;.!:'l»*n*.unt. jh.:!: jiuix'u:! uu: 

aplM ; .vhuitto at i; Uk* b^: 'o'.'* 

f.llo'..Uc:il Lhut i.Uij I 'onc.y 

m:; U::. will b/ Ktiiiircoi in i-iiicr to c: rry 
Mil or-li typL' ?'i p:o: r:nrt vliJcJi wiM Ijj 
ur.O. i 1 i-n in aui iiiir.iii!: u; f.oJvc ih.*Mi 

u-.J an :>U:Mn:ri:vL*. if a Si -p- i:r-i 

:\r:\ U '. v.jll i.i;»*.;*t*LttVen p'tr- 

l<» ilo \*-\u ton-. i'.l .Ji" .^v>bil mn 
ol c.nwm.nPy pr4«i«iiMns ?i it:Lti ci aa 
p;:: t (jJ i« co/iiiirL*;. t; c(»oiihM.ilt»iJ. 
•viul >*:»t».\vido .sy.v.l^'ni (d' coKumiiiitv i t rv- 
ie<' r.r«»;.vaMJi. il. u .•'.•t forth ruci* piD- 
rriiai.s» o;:li\iM.s. p.i:j ...m vice;, (J. :;dl 
a»:(' r(>sl o.-.lihl;j|:-. f.«r i Art,, ii: lifu ul I h^? 
dostr I::lU)Jis rn];ui. ii inicki Ll.o au n o 
pai.w: -.^pli. 

'i > If II l-,r,*U' !!*(»>.-iil.\. a dc-.iro lo 
rnlv, cr.Jr.ti.tiirt V '.M jS'l* olhrr Lh;\n 
ujff'.p** :«hii- uikI* t* :*:lufinent it r^iivy 
m;i' *.»;i Mu'ii p in/!ittj.i ^'.iiii i)»e ?..;nH' 
,Nj;jviiK-:lr i.r» {jven ■; !»,'..» iae.scntiy i%> lie 



undertaken and ctve the priority of Im- 
l>orlance and the ba^sls Ihercfor logclher 
Willi hudir clary estimates of each pro- 
cn\in, ser\ice, or activity. Such pro- 
urains. services, and activities ^11 1 be 
considered for reallocation of funds a-s 
provided for under section 103tb) of the 
Act and § 173.34. 

§ 173.13 Fiscal nsMurnnrcA, 

The State plan shall contain: 
(n> A .strito?neiit of Ibc policies and 
procedures dcMj^ned to assuiv that Fed- 
eral funds nllottcd lo the Stale for the 
proi;ran; iV.'^iribrd in Ihl.s pa: I will not 
be used to Mipiuiinl State or local funds, 
or funtl.s of iivJ.ilulions of hliili'^r educa- 
tion iMit to .uipplemeiit and. lo the ex- 
tent practicable, lo increase the aniouiit 
ol sueli funi'.s that would olhenvi.sc be 
made av:d!ab!e for nonununily service 
proi:rcrn*'-. 

(b> A stu lenient of a.vu ranee that the 
Stpto aix-noy wdl, prior to j.pproval of 
any comuuniiiy 'lervicc pronnun under 
the jdnn. proviilc the cerliilcalion rc- 
quired under § 17:^.22. 

g 173.1'1 I'lMid prorrthirfs, 

The .Sl;di' plan shidl contain: 
(a) A .s»i.icmenl M'ltlmr lorth .'-ueh 
fiscal contud :.nd fund aretr.inlinr. pro- 
cer.ur.'s .t:. u»j'.y be i:ci'i'SLu;y lo asfairc 
):rop('r tlij.' ur.scir.eiil. of an<l arronntnit: 
fur IVdcral Jiind.s paid te. the Stale, in- 
citidiiu. MicM fmut3 p;ud by the .State lo 
ln/<iiltttu»tio of hir.lier cducUion. Such 
procirduii f.ljull Ijo iti (.crord;>«jeo with 
upphc;;iilo Til ilc law and rccuhitionr, 
w inch ^il^li .- el forlii in I lie plan or 
nil upp.'inlix UuToto am! ^ludl asra'rv 
lh:it I'ceooiils and !.np!?f»rtin;! docu^nt ni.s 
lolatini? to ;uiy pro/tiatii iiiVDlvm:: Kevi- 
f*r;<l tioa^jcl.'ii pai licij) ;lion .slmll he 
adeonr.le lo ptriuit an iu'ciude and c.> 
iJeoili'»u:; nt-jUi ol Uu' pro':i:.i!!. 

(h) A *M:itunenl ;i::.'inmr tliat all e>:- 
prndilim r. n{ in.'ililuUoi;:. ol Idj'iie]* cilu- 
i-itiim c!;)itjicd for J-'iOiir) linjv:ieial 
p:krtirip'.;iii)n Oi* inatc*!n:!j{ pinposc.^ or 
for any Oillrr puri.o.'.c irUv.jnt tt» tJic 
pio*:ram (!!'>ft;Ofj| irt ll»i.. i.at will be 
iMi'.iitod i iti.cr i*y Iihj or a:'pro- 

;.:jate aodU'iiv.; a!id in'llcatiP:;. il the. 
fiUdit i:» to Ik: eundm t. d J'L ihi- iKrlilu- 
ti >!i:!l li .i-l» how the ^.latl• a:u:ncy v;iil 
ur > liJiVjn'uiiiun n<v< .-a'y lo :u-:s'.Me 
'.i 't liMid.s <'\!A!a;tc i uiv.U r U:'* 
Aft b:' '.uvn mUnulion:: ol iiii lui i:cUi- 

ij IVr*. 15 lii-iluni<»:i:d ii>-or.»in i«. 

<u) 'liii: rAM'j pl'.n :.Vr'i Oiidnin a 
j-taU'mf:ii( ot rsMn .'«n<.e tliiil. \nUiV I .* f-P- 
prov'sii 01 coMirnnmly vi^o pio- 
i:;*atn i::nl»"} tin' pl.in, each ir.stdulion cf 
tiir.hi.*r Clin* .dpiii proi^o io/ :;»;i'h eorn- 
liuniity .'.t r/.re pn'!:r.iiM r.l/i'l f.iJinut to 
the i'AuU i» fiHv a (viiiluM'.U'ii: 

(I) 'i'har. thi* I'lopo rU p'<K'iani Is not 
cthern i. (• :.v:\il;»i.lc: 

CM Tli. l liM! (or.fiuel of tho jaoi'iam 
or porlon;' ore of llu- aeti'.ily or .'.crvicc 
is eo!i.' !strnt .vib Mm* :ni.utulion's over- 
all cd<:« Mli'.iinl pruiMr.n* and i;. M* ni .-h a 
nature as i.t n*,iiiMuait u* io I bo er.erlivo 
irldi.a'iou oi liic in.sliinr.rn*:. Mu'cial re- 
f^iiiii rt :i ntvi the iMtnpeidieie.s of lis 
laenhy; :ind 

Hi) ri:;t!. it ro-n.:ts are Involvi d. .siu h 
couiM';; a'e txlepsi»)ii or ec^iiUiuiinK 
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education courses and (I) th;it they are 
fully acceptable toward an academic de- 
gree or (U) tliat tlicy arc of collccc 
level as determined by the Institution 
offering the courses. 

<b) Copies of the ccrtUlcatlon required 
by pnrp.nraph (a) of this section shall be 
maintained by the State agency and 
made available to the Commissioner upon 
request. 

§ 173.16 PoliciM luul proccilures for 
SlMc URericy mliiiliiisirttlive review 
mill c%A]iiniioii. 
The Stale plan shall contain a state- 
ment of the policies nud procedures to 
be followed by the Slate aiTcncy In mak- 
inc pci locllc, systematic and objective ad- 
nilnlslratlve reviews and evaluations In 
order to evaluate the status and pn)iireb.'« 
of particular programs In terms of the 
annual pronrom pro|.o.sals and overall 
objectives stated in tiie plan. 
§ 173,17 Trniisfrr i)f fiiiuU lo par lie- 
ipiiliiii; iii!»liliilion4. 
Tlic S»ale plan shall contain a state- 
ment of the policies and procedures to 
be followed In deterinlnln/{. for each In- 
ntltutlon selected for purlielpatlon uiuier 
the plan, whether puynunU of Uxntia thall 
be made (a) as a reimbursement for ac- 
tual expenditurcL; (b) as an advance 
prior to actual expenditures: or <c) a 
combination of reinibur.scincnts and ad- 
vances. The State plan .shall provide 
that when, under any payment proce- 
dure, the Slate ancney dclrmiine.s that 
an ovcri>ayment has been made, adjuat- 
ment.s .shall be made by repayment or by 
setoir anainst payment tiicieaUer. 

§ 173.18 Arcoiiiiliiif; hiikes for cxpciidi- 
liirrft, 

(a) State level expenditures. The 
State plan .shall six?clfy the particular ac- 
countlnir basKs (ca.sh, accrual, or obliga- 
tion) used by the Staie ai;ency and shall 
set forth the relevant Stale laws, ruler*, 
and rcnulatlons. (Accountin): practices 
rolatinc to payments lo panlclpatlnB In- 
£tltutlons are described In H73.23(b).) 

(b) ParlicipaUng itntUutions expendi- 
tures. The State plan .shall provide that 
the State aaency will be rcspoii.siblc for 
ascertainhiK the accountlni; practice of 
each liLstltullon at the lime of rj'lcc* 
tlon for par I lei pal Ion under the ^>late 
plan and for maltilainmi: such infurinu- 
tlon In the S ate agency. 

§ 17.t.lO CcrlifirntMinnr.^iair pUii. 

(a) The State plan .shall Include as a 
part or a;>peiidlx thereto: 

(DA cfi'tificatloii by the ofUetal of the 
State acency autliorued to submit the 
State plan th.it the plan (or amend- 
ment) ha") lKi*n adopted by the Sitate 
BRcnry and will coii.stitiite the basis for 
0]>eration and adiniiilstrulion of the pro- 
grams described therein: 

(2) A ccrUncatlon by the appropriate 
State IcRal ollleer that the State ascncy 
named in the plan i.s the sole State 
Afiency for the prep.'^raMon and adminis- 
tration or supervl.Nion of the iidmlnlslru- 
tlon of the plan, oiid hti.s authority under 
Stiitc law to develop, .submit, lUid nd- 
mUdster or supervl.se the administration 
of the plan .ind that all the provisions 
contihied In the plan are consistent with 
Statr law. 
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(b) Citations to, or copies of. all rele- 
vant statutes, regulations, court deci- 
sions, and directly pertinent i>ollcy 
statements or Interpretatloivs of law by 
appropriate State otliclals shall be fur- 
nished as part of the plan . 

§ 173.20 Hrporis. 

The State plan shall provide that the 
State a^'ency will make and submit to the 
Commissioner the reports listed below 
in accordance with procedures estab- 
lished by the Comir.i.soloiier; a;ul that the 
State aijoncy v.il) maintain such records, 
afford such access thereto, and comply 
with such olher provisions iis the Com- 
missioner may find necessary tnsnb.slan- 
tlnte and/or verify the Infurinatlon con- 
tained in the reports. 

(a*) An estimated budget itemlitinr. the 
umount of funds which have or w*ill be 
rccpilrcd by I lie Stale aaency for devel- 
oping and administering the Slate plan, 
to be submitted at the time of l!ie sub- 
mission of the orii:iiiid State plan and 
1 hereafter concurrently with the annual 
amendment of tlie •Slate plan; 

(b) A dct.^lli'd ;.tatcment. describing 
the propo.scd operation of each com- 
munity .service praitntin. tu be .submitted 
immediately upon approval of .said pro- 
i'.ram by the State ai *:iicy: 

(e) 'i*iu! ceitirication required under 
5 173 22: 

((}) A progress report, eontahiluf! vin 
evaluation of (arli ai^tn'oved eonnniiiuty 
.service progra?n and tndicutin^t talal ex-* 
penditures Inrurn^tl In eacn such pro- 
gram as of tiic date of evuhiatlon. to be 
eubmltted on a .SLMiiirdnuial basis; 

(e) A report of the tol.\i amount 
charged ajialn.sl the State's allotment 
(luring a particular fiscal year, to be sub- 
mitted at the close of the lir.cul year; 

(f) An annu.'il report contaiiiir.g an 
evaluation of the State plan program 
(iiid Its administration In terms of the 
plan provisions and program objectives; 

(g) A copy of liny Independent evalua- 
tions of the Slate plan. Its prof-.ram. ob- 
jectives and/or admiiilstrallon. or of any 
other nature, If obtained by any State, 
Slate agency or lastltulion, or Stale ad- 
visory couneU: and 

(h> Any olher re|)orU containing such 
!nf<unnatlon In ."aich form as the Com- 
missioner may, from time to time, r6- 
qulrc In order to cr.rry out his functions 
under the Act 

Subporl D — Fodprol Financiol 
Portlcipolion 

S 173.21 KtMlrrnl fiiiuiicSul parliripu* 
lioii — fienrriil. 

(a) Tlie Foderal Oovcrnincnt will pay 
from each Blalo*n allotment r.n amount 
equal to Ifi i>erceiit for the ilfcal yean: 
ending June 30, WA and June 30, lOiH, 
and 50 percent for the next 3 succeeding 
fiscal years, of the total amount expended 
(on eligible co:;t:i as dctined hi $ 173.27) 
by the State acency und the in.^litiitious 
partlcipatint! under the State plan, ex- 
cept that in caleulrilliu: rMvh total 
amount, there .sludt be excliidod ai'iy 
amounUi received for the hanie piirpouc 
under any oilier Federal prortruni and 
the matching (inx&^i required livercfor. 
V/liere fees. If any, t>fcee<l the? non-l'ed- 
cral share of the east of the program, as 



determined above, the Federal share shall 
be reduced by the amount of tills excess. 

(b) No payment for any fiscal year 
will be made, however, with respect to 
expii'iulltures for developing or admin- 
isteriiig the plan by the State agency 
which exceed 5 percent of Uic tolal eli- 
gible costs for that year or |25.000, 
wlUchever Is greater. 

§ 173.22 Hcquircd ccrlificAlion by Stale 
ngcur/. 

As a condition to receipt of any pay- 
ment:; under the program described In 
tlii.s pail, the Slate ujtency iniisl submit 
to the Commissioner, both at the time 
that It Initially dclerinliies the Institu- 
tions of higher c(liic:itlon to participate 
u>^.dcr the Stale plan, nnd each time Umt 
It approves a new prcginin InvolvliMf an 
in.stiliitlon not prevluu.sly parllclputliig, 
a ccitideatlou that all histltutlons p;U*- 
tlcipating under the plan will together 
have availiiblc durinf; that year from 
non-K'deral sources for expenditure for 
extcn.Mon und coiithmliig rdticallon 
piogiams not les:* tliau the total amount 
actually expended by tho.*^e liislllutlons 
for exteiLslon and continuing education 
program.'} from such i;ources duiliig the 
fiscal year 19(>5. pins an uniount which 
is not less than tlic noii-l**ederal .share 
of the costs of community ;.ervlee pro- 
grams for which Kc<leral fnmnclal a^slst- 
ance I.s re(iucsted. The certlllcatlon 
shall aUi .state that the State agency 
has obtained all liiformallon Incliidinr; 
records docuinentlng expe:i<litures tuve.;- 
sary to inahe the ahove-notod fir.dtng 
and that Mich documeiiti UiuU be krpt 
by the State agency and made available 
lo the Commissioner upon request. Tlic 
cerU Heat ion rcijulred under this .section 
.shall ccu.nlitiitc the ba:Js for the lliulinn 
required to be made by the Commlssioiibr 
under i:eetloii lOG(h) uf the Act 
J) 173.23 ri.nrni yvnr lo wliirli nil cxxirii- 
dilurr, is r]iurf;riibl«%. 

AllotmciiU to a State under Uiis part 
are mad^ with respect to a fiscal year 
eomincneliu; on J(dy 1 .*nid endhig on 
the following June 30 

(a) Kxeept as pit)vlded In paragraph 
(b) of this section, expenditures by the 
Slate agency shall be charged against 
(he nilotaient for the fiscal yrar in which 
the exp^Midilurc wats incurred as deter- 
inir.ud by Slate law ;:overniiig the ac- 
counting practices by tlic SUilc ageiiey. 

(b) The uUiOunt uf l*'ederal nimnclal 
participatlun In any .com in unity .service 
program approved iiinler a State plan 
shall be charged ai^nlri.st the allolmciit 
for the fl.'ical year lii which tlie approval 
v.*as made and was iioec^sary in order to 
acllvate the program in duo course, rc- 
nardlt:.<-.s of whether the actual payments 
to. or ex p.mdi lures by, lliL* part ielpa ting 
hudiiution are made prior or subsequent 
to tlio elo2)C of that Ii5;eal year, 

g 173.21 KfTi'iiivo iluic for nllmvable 
rxpriiilitarrs. 

Kxeopt for expendlluies by the State 
agency for derelopinent and luhidnS.^- 
trntloii of tlid Slute plan or annual 
amenci.nier.t thereof, l*'eiL*r.il Anaiiciul 
L;itrtlcipati>»ii l.i i).;uK» only with respect 
U» amoiiiils rxpendnl urnier an approved 
rtate r,dan. I 'or the puriuKtC uf Ihi.s p.irl, 
und id).seiit any contr.uy notiilcalloii. iUo 
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dftle on which the orlclnil r»Litc plan buiUilncs If (I) the SUte nccucy will rn- co.st!nR$100or more In which the Federal 

or fiubsrcjU'.'nt ftnnual fiir. -ndineut!; clIvo boneHts durini: tlie period of occu- Govvrnmcnt hn.s partlcir):\tcd (wholhor 

thereto y\iM l?e coristdcrcd to be in ciTcct pr.ncy cornmtii.v.!nite with euch cxpenJl- r.c^inircU uuh funds dorivrd from Fed- 

the dnle or rpi^rov^l by :ho Co:nmis« unrs. <ii) Ihc ftntonnts paid by the t^t.iic cral iiranl.s or from matchlnc funds) 

filoncr. Thi* ILJJiito nrcticy v.lll apprised n::er.cy nro not In oyxcs^s of contparablo which ccu^vs Ic be used In t!;e community 

0/ this l irccuvc diite In UiC nr :ice of up- li-^nifd ni the p«v.l!( ii!ar Jocidity. <lii) the ^crvlre pro-iram. or in ccnnvctlon with 

provnl iiiil i.^ the Stntc »u;ui;Ly by tho rypcnditurcs^rrpic'cnt ftn aciur.l co.a to t!u? mlnjiiiLtiation of the* plan undir 

Commk^K^iitr. Ihu .Stute ar.cncy, nm\ (Iv) In the cu^e of v.ljjch it v ns i)urchtu.i:d. or Is on hand on 

6 Pn.r iiJonof roi:iii publicly owncd l)nK Jiur.s. like chM i:c.» urc tho Imu-nMion date of ihc comnuinity 

^ * * mpjie to other f'f!i nuicr.occupvin::.s:mi!ar service pi tMM am for v/hlch it \vr..s luir- 

PLc!err.in:i/.jclal|>.Trllc:iM:!oni5irvva'.l- ^.,ace. cha^d 0: lUe prof'rain dc'.rnbed In thU 

fiblo crily v.itu rc.s;KCt lo 'h:a p.»rtlon of (\,\ i>fir(sV;jve.'in;i iKsiitntions 0/ pari, .sl.dl bo nccounlcd ^or by one oi 

any t :*r!.!;:-.' c.-' W", a.^ C^lii.- \ in i 173. 17» cZwcvNo?! -d) nhxct ro;.':.. To Ih" li.l'.' •« ir.-: nicthoo?,: 

ratriVniV'.^'.v i 0 lJ»c (i:-.i:o;';:iri;« rnd r.(i- w,^. oxi.^i)!. (li:. ;Mi.v altributnliii: { > U)c (U .r.'^.r ;iro;Vrr:M An Uoii> 

miiil-aitv.tioiv Oi I'. ^V'Ao. vlv.i or tUo car- c-;i)y:n:; out.o<' :w 'Mnuni;y r.r:-"*<'- pro- m:.y b^- uiv'l. wiMicui a(l.ii:' iniont of ac- 

rjr'in;: o.it oi i.'iv tJ>?:M'o:.;:;.y .s-'rvic.; .»).;;,\, ^ .p:a:;» ui::>tiL»'l:oa *if (:onnl>. in l i': olhvr roir,inj;'.liy M.r\jrc 

pro r.m :;;?!>r:»vcd :i:' ivi ! 'i iio j^f .h^r udiKaim nn\y trcM. <is cia^l pro :r:iin (•..;;<•! iv r or rM>: rcci lv.iii; 

In:: iii'itlit:».jwi.:i jiiir.L n :vcv/)\I.i (p porsonnol c<^v.:%. Uo'M inc!( 5..'r-::al piovw!"!. howivrr. Ihr: dnvjuj' ::;f.h w-^c 

to ::ul« -'. v.!i: -li- '.be* r»"''.'t- '-i i?xiKi»di- ..prj tl.-.-iici'.l. \t. sLmII moU f oi. .'«U- )io v.t.M.y drprn : .1; .m. :!?;Uirii;.iUou 

tuic.ilori*:! c';:.:bl?cj..U. ^.^i,;^ Jiiclnr'.iu:; i.U DiiiDUiif -s lt d, or (MJjlt nr.* ; >kiI1 bf inn t.' :',:ain.* i i ny 

5 IV.'.l^.r* :\ vl.jdfia froju*. Kii!i!uld, or rvP'rib^Ji i (1 (,> rr;.':r;n"ia. cxr-'ajr. or M:' I :;'Mnt/M vw,- 

* *' , . , i:-ahli. or otJ'rr v".l:.rc l.'Ciu.^il in. is Unci. A:i niav lo ••iUI Miid wrj 

. ^I'^^rV* * '^•"^ /'^^^ c. :i.':.;lc-yi il ij:.;;5:;alnLVI f.ir rinj.l-jy.iM of l».u p o tici • X\ i!ri;:i sKnir u{ l)i.> i.-: prrr -cds ol rah 

hiOJ':llj!i: fo. lYDvJa. » ! ..;V.c!- i',-... ;,.|: i;v>.i;'Jl!u;r;: ciTdil.M t.» llic in;.n.-. . •nV. or KUiic 

pMiOii ^oUiy c;.'J..C!of !...ir.r ii. vl.aio.' : ^.-j f.x;.to.ia' cc"/:. vhrro .ri. Ijj 5i::i-it(y :, i :<c.Mnt; Kir laf ; 

from :h:' I :.vr.a':^ rl :\%vv.ri,u M- ijr," ..^^ r ;-^rt!y c»-.:;'.M.'\i f»i rviv..,: ;-.; Ju <li> ::<'u,rvfitu.u u.^.i^n' or ifirho ntr.n: 

lure Oi th/« (-:.: 'ii««/!y.T : foria hi ciir- viir' out. i iv.ivn:, hich).!..;.: li o iralidnj of vtiuwis ot 'i} Jf. 

ihx* vr 111 vo^iv^v.^r^ .su:)i»i:i-.;, n.a ;;r.*;. i.nd iii-; nuim:: U/ i.Ti:'d of Jii i; .. {-d Pr . 

thne.-iil-r. jn:. Ik.;, ::!.;>■. i:.:f- ^j;-^ 'iv^vol i.i iiv.l:»'il::iv:,l i'-caii;. v/.iM-r li.^?\».»Vrn <: Jn ni.cr ; ;.h 

ttjV. -i •• ' :•'!> 'Mv nr/.f > > •r.iii^ju-^n ... ... . ...^.j ^.j.^- com;':!', uu.-. )n .j/i' uu 'j v?f»:'j .imi r. :-. t<r, n ;.m i! i-i i'. .•<• i i 

wniir.;-:,. : . vi".. m- :!r. ; »i »cv'o: . n; \\j;^w\';jUvj!.ivjJU»; )•;••;. or i^'.; (.'li r i.:. If;. }■•«{. iii mi-u- of 

p::.v..l::; ^rr •..■.!ir>vM», '.;^v-. -..r^.u t:.i:: ^ o: th.. -.i,,, l-t v, 

\lrv\crVW)...U\:lhl\tlurrc,,i:i:..^i^^ J;i-.;..!.':ti. pjuvr ; 'VluV;c.l -i. m (!a U^a r-r:.» K, t-c li . f v. 

U.lo:ii..::>L. >;-a»-i^.t. v.Jiii'IU. J (.-.):'. rw: J- i :.:<.. i" » iV ifdl pn- . i i Ma!-.;!-- 

IVa./V •".l-allil.- ••'>'3l'-. t,l (Vr: ii*;i:il»!':f.'V '^I' V. :• In. t ' . . : ' L - 

(fi> ^/r', V;..:;. 'i a il.c tvtont tl^;;; ^'^) A jvu-!.!clr.atl;- l•lvdt^ a la , r r^ .;: M,.- I ..:|. .! - t. ... 

lh.v.uv ;::^,.lly l\t. i'.- i.v.t:-'t-;;:i iri;- In r.s :.v r.v , • .oa. i . I.. T^. i . la h: . 

,v:;.:..n.. a. ^..d .a:na:.:. a. or U:C '..a., al v. M'.f; S Cv^.m:- - i:.; Ua. i-u n<.'yy. ^ . |vr m i n, , a,.,, t,: 

i^:.:.t-:).>a,:a-Mi^u.-,Uair.,,.;,..alI.;.^'.-ro. f.: ! af: v: ;:.c!rU-:, /^c iiai^M a. M- 

thnr.: .1..:; :-^V: ■ nv.OT:.. ,aia..;.t.n :;.L r^iU |;. •,':M,.vtt i.a: 'w' ?'-m V ' \V "* ^" 

7iv.-;;t. I.. :,;ia ti 'mv ^r.:i •;..cha:.'(a lia.a -a . j i, . . . .a, 

JnMi:-:N>' i' ii'v:r t'i'j » ^ • i.c r:. i^Mt^iuia v.iH r -i.^it. iVi • ■• ■ 'ai-'j.,' laj t\,- i . 

' Vl> ^:•'^;.^ i.hjar;:t;'r' ,,VOn... ^^tiJc^^ ' . ' ■ i- ^ J • • : - ;i! Va r-: ,.1: • . 

^^lo.i;.: :-ViJ ..]'■ i'lj'.tj ^. a .:a.v;-;i. ^'^ f'-**"-^ L. (\ U • i.i::a, v*. |a;l.;ar...: - . ..r.'a 

i:.-..!:Cl;:: Oi- MMVan:f-. a;-, i : ' i iiry b:.-; i^-^.: • :y .i.a.( .1 J.r. '! a 

Uliicr.:: J-.:ai'. or i .a' JaT - -^il *• i.fa'r m. a i.v ai- : :-l i. J: ■ , 

r i. ^vanjiaaa iar j.:-vf-«s 1 ''^ ''- ?> : • '''l" '■-«• --^ li ijii.. . .1 t . - ■ . : i ^ .: -i 1 , . a , 1. ' 

Uio .S:..' -a r an. y; ' ' ' ntia'.> '.'.a.. iM- ^ by If:.' ia .« .1 • . ^ » ... fa laarl. i"aa !; •»■..;:.. 1 j-. ^ i. 

(?) i^;ia<"-y;r.;»r-ijf:ii.ai/..a {.»rHhc- -'^ " '-^ «<a::a:!(Mi r^'^ .i-.M'. In i:a; vi./fiiV ,1 ( ♦ . 

laeni, va>:;.ia»»a <.•.';■ •••iUa-r.. b''"M«'*»- t'l a- ; .: ir. . ''Tr :..-a!.;^ i •../i^ ji...;, 

nT;;.:f,var* o ! V"^' • i.n. •{(•.:<. , t.L' , t- > 

rr>-v..:-.ai,.a^'' \Yv.s iV. /^^.Oanco , 'V/ "''''^'^'^ m.:-' liai.-:.,:.: aaP t.a. 

;v':b f , ; 'i'.';: " '* J*'- » i >' .'''^i'.. : ' ••'(/. . r i.f| 'UKj-i'ia h<i a t\* .-jai :.:.]<.•• • in 

in y. . • -.ar'-ri'v) « iMi -^Si^'M't- ' ■' '■' • i-u v.-h: •i.i 1 i ; u» h c, : m . , ..1 ; 

■ a) Xt a V :;a;-.:. a: ' c. • [: ' [''''Y ^' 'l":" ' ' " ' T' ' ''V ' ■'' ''''''' " ' 

•,n;i;n- J ..i..;;la:l.:»- r;:-' -./.-^au U . .1 r<'a..-....a ' bau ii.r i':. ^a ; o .il i.a. 

tl!;a.aa.':;. '.Vuv; r :a a i- ^a.ei.. -^ -^ V ' : • . .m' iv 

rJ by ir,'.: i-:- tbitU-ra. .•.5:.a.;r p. ;!:^;\V;:V;':/' i'"^'* .!:;': ^^'M*- ^ f - /oyi.aMi* Vi jm • 

K*!:-.'.;. cia.a:-. .'.'i'.i an-! t':v,: ••''.-n*,' . » . .". / i'/.'- ,\ ..' ** i« IV.') .il ' • <!■ i.il it-|4 tHcuM « ^;.a-. 

v.oi:i:.r ov c.a.aiiM..', th..- /' , v.. ' 1 .M.a.aia . ..- 

i.-j ■ i«r '.a !•» i-f .ajJ "-'Vi »aJ I'a.'. t »:1 t> a > ! n;al. r ibl; 

\f]\' f , . • : (jf.^j. ' ' !'■ ^ ■•• •I'*.:* i'j-*'a) ,iit. v.l.ir 1 Mai la . I p;-i:;iM, 1 • i. .rt; aii*-r:!-. i • ib, .-'i - 

('>.air.n]i.V':a:.t. ' . . :v. i... laa.a -l 1..,,,- 1 

I/; . ij'lail.i^ ia r va'a.t..l t.ca: a' . J-.- va^ i. a.«.-. I Mr: .» ai ;Ka i . -.t ■ 
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state plan or amendments thereto, and 
any other reports required to be sub- 
mitted under section lC5(a)(G) of Ihe 
Act or I 173.20. Nece?^sary adjuslmenls 
wlU be made at the time of each payment 
on account of overpayments or under- 
payments for Any prior period. AUen- 
tlon Is directed to SS 173.32 and 173.36. 

S 173.3?. Coiiltnuiiig uiilltorizniicii of 
payiiiciil. 

(a) Until the State ancncy 1:: notlfled 
by the Commlf5loner lhat (1) a rcdcter- 
mliiallon has been mo.i'c o! the amount 
to which a KUXc Is elipihiecr (2) a find - 
Inr has l .vn nip.de luut' ani to section 
107(b) of ihi* Act and § 173.C lhat the 
Slale li. no longer ellf:iblc Ui parllclpatc 
In Ihi.^i p. Of! rani, the Co: nmir:^^ tuner : ImU 
be dirau-d tohuve nivcn i!)ip1Wd auUioi- 
lv:aiion of f:ulh?r paymc^Ms under lli^s 
pail. 

lb) NHther Ihc upj)roval of Ihe Slate 
plan, the issuance of a filler of Citdlt, 
the approval of •.vllhflrnwnlf; Ihrrcuudcr, 
nor Ihc innhlnjr of any 4<lrict payments 
to Ihr Klntf? or purt!clp:ainR la'-.UluUoua 
filmll ho d -f^ini u to wal vu Ihc rttiht or duly 
of IhP Coinin!:;.sloner lo wilhiiold funds 
by reason of the failure of Uie biale lo 
ob:;i;rve uny Federal rt(^n!icmcnls Ml 
oul In the Act or rc::n!ra!nns rtlntcd 
ihcrcto 01* any other Klcvint I^'cdrral 
/.tt or Order, oil her te/orc or atlor 
M:ch jniDhilslrallvo r.clion rcspcclhm 
pay men I. 

y 173.33 Adjiuiiiicrits. 

The folate r.firncy In Us mainlcnnnrn 
of i.rcour.is, rcx.orc*^, c::?*. rc*porls .*:!»i ll 
mid:c pK jnptly any necc:i>:-.ry adjusl- 
mf-nts U» rti.v'Ct rcfu'.du. crc tills, under- 
paymenl'., or o'/erp.iyincnt.';. t\r, well nr. 
any uc!jn:*lnu*iii.s roNullh.i: from t'odcral 
or SUii ndnihit:>traUvo rovlcw.s and 
airllls. /inch a ljtr.rnirnUi ihuW be I 't 
forth In the 3t:Ur'u finanrUil rrporls 
filed Willi the Comml';sloiicr. 

§ 173.31 [(rulliiliiiriil. 

(a) In order lo prcvidt^ a bails for ic- 
alfoirncnl by 11 if Oiiitai .'iio:)rr pnr.Minnt 
lo section 103U»> o! itic A'tt, rrch 2^<lale 
Riicncy will t»jbniil, i»posi request of the 
Comniihr'toner by :;iich d;a^<^) as Ihe 
Coiiinib sloiuT may .^^r-ecl/v, a .slalcuKnl 
stiowlnr. all e.stlmatrd anticipated needs 
durlni! Ihe ivnuundtM' of llio rnirontli.scal 
year lor cmyliu* out ihc ;^tatr pl.ui. 
The .«;tal<nient will contain iMiinatos 
based on the f*.stlinnl.'d cof^t:; of complel- 
hut coiiimniiUy ?.crvitc iJior.rani.s already 
approvctl v/llhout e.xp;tiisicn or other 
liiodillcaltoii ivi well ru Ihc co.'^ls of ex- 
pandin:; or niodilyini; already aiv.)roved 
connnniiily !ervice pi»vri:»Mis and iij)- 
proviiit; new r.oinmnnlly s**r\ ice proi:rMnr 
which will fiiilhiM' ff.rrj out and develop 
the object hi'S ul Ihc pla.i. 'I lie Comtnls- 
sioner iiiay al.«.o requcnt at)y nddtUoiial 
infonralloii on :»ueh repoils as \w de- 
sires for the purpose of niakhis reallol- 
nuiil. 

Oil r»ubji»f|Uf*nt to the review of the 
above dc?.crlb*'d rccpUfed reports and 
prior lo thv' d.tle l^.vcd bv Ihc Comml.i- 
sloner for lealloltni iu of fundi. llinCom- 
niiv.lonri' will notify cii/h Stale aianey 
AllecUd hy rcallutnunt of In.", dcterinlna- 
lloii i(.<;pi^eUn(; the .Slale's allolmenl. 



The Commissioner shall Ihereafter either 
modify the amount auiliorlzcd for pay- 
ment to the Giale or If an overpayment 
has already been made, direct Ihe St ate 
to return to the Commissioner whatever 
amount the Comnitssloner determines 
the State docs not require. 

§ 173.35 Inlcn»lale transfer of ullol- 
niciiU. 

Where two or more Slates anree that 
a i)ortlon of the Federal allotment of one 
Slate be added lo and combined with 
Ihiit of the other Slale, tbere .<;hall bo 
subinilled to the Coii;nds.sioner. as part 
of both Stato plnns or as uinendnicnts 
llieieto. the folloivhiK hdorinatloii: 

(a) A rcciue.st lhat a s|)cciricd ..ir.u^rit 
of one Slnlo*s allutnient be Iransfcrrcd 
to Ihe oilier State for purposes described 
llurehi: 

(b) A description of Ihe coMinunlt.v 
service prof?rnin(s) for which the funds 
v.'lil be used by the recipient Slntc; 

(c) A .».tatLi)>ent of the tolal iiii oiint 
to bu cxpeiul?d for f rU pmrruint.s) and 
Ihe amount of Ih on-FcUcral share 
Ihcieof; 

(d) A .''.talomcnt indleatliia how the 
requirement for malcliinn funds and/or 
nif'tnlcnancc of oliort will be as:.umed 
by Cither or holli lii.siilulions: 

ie> A statemc'it .sliowliic hov/ .such 
prosrnni(:i) will uzhUX In the ^ohltlon 
of coinniitnlty problems of concen* to 
both pnrllclpr.tiiKT Slates; and 

(f) A certified .Mr.lcincr.l from llic re- 
cipient Stale ancncy that It will \i.se the 
funds for the puipo:;c3 Idcnliili-d hy the 
VjVkIq rcqiKsthiET sii'jn transfer. 

n 173.36 Itiirri*>l on IVOrral fiiiuU. 

li\ the event lhat any Interest k earned 
on rcderiil fund*;, li .'.hall bu c.vdiicfJ to 
Ihc Uiillcd States. The State nnenny 
fhall .submit nu a p:^rl of each annual 
hnanci.'il n;]X)rL a .slatcnicnl shov.iiifT the 
amount of lnlcre^t earned on 1'Vdcral 
funds durliu: that Uzc:\\ year. .Such in- 
tercut camlnns will be coii.sldored In lh(* 
adjustment of the ticket payment rfue. 
V/lure, hr.wcvcr. an ln:.iilution or Stale 
will not p.irllclpatc In Ihi pro.'^rain dur- 
ing; a suhsvnuciit period. si!ch Ituerest 
(h:*.ll be refunded lo the Cominl.s*:ioni!r. 

S 173..'i7 TtTiiiiiunioii of firuKiaui. 

Wiicre any Sta'e desires not lo j^arllc- 
!p.\te In thi.s pror.iani dur)i»r^ a .MihSvi- 
<;iK'nL year, or iiijoii lerininallon r»f O.o 
proiM'ain described In this part, the ot:il3 
Miall refund to the CosnmUslone: any 
t>verpayinent.s which have been made 
either to f:ie State agency or lo a par- 
lleipathij in.nlilution. 

(:n:/.tl IIaiiold /Jowe 11, 

Covwiissioncr o/ Education, 

Aiiprovcd: April l\, )9(i6. 

Jonu \V. Q.\nnM:R. 
Si'crchit tf 0/ }lcaith, 
Fducation.und Welfare. 

IPJI Doc. 00 0023: Apr. 7. lOCO; 

O.i'J ii.m.l 
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